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SiLOS NEED NOT BE WEIGHT- 
ED. 


* 4 cover to the silo, or weights, are wholly 
unnecessary. The silos that had no covers 
of any sort, last year, did not show more 
surface waste of silage than those covered 
with paper, boards and sawdust. Only two 
or three inches of silage molded where no 
surface protection was used. The two or 
three inches of white mold made an air-tight 
cover that offered all the protection needed. 
The silos covered with a foot of dry straw, | 
well tread down, showed the least loss 
ofany. Those who cevered closely and 
weighted report the greatest loss. ‘There is 
no more necessity of weighting a silo than 
of putting two hundred pounds per square 
foot on a potato heap.’’ 

We cupy the above from the June issue of 
the American Agriculturist. We do not 
believe the conclusions given are correct. 
At least they are entirely opposed to results 
of weighting in this State. Two years ago 
Mr. C. F. Moore, of St. Clair, decided not 
to use weights on his silo, and as a result 
lost a large amount of silage through mould- 
ing. It extended, if we remember correctly, 
over a foot in depth over the silo. Since 
then he has gone back to the system of 
weighting, and has not been troubled with 
mouldy silage. We have seen a number of 
instances since which make us believe that 
covering and weighting the silage is neces- 
sary to its proper preservation. Wherever 
the air is not excluded there will be a cer- 
tain amount of waste from moulding—the 
presence of every crack in the wall being 
easily traced by a corresponding line of 
mouldy silage. It looks to us as if such loss- 
€3 would be more costly than the weighting 
f the silos and providing air-tight wails. 

We saw the silo of Mr. Wm. Wright, of 
Detroit, opened last fall. It was made air- 
tight, with doable walls of matched flooring 
and tarred paper. The top was covered in 
the Same manner, and the interior probably 
a8 near air-tight as possibile. Not a pound 
of mouldy silage was in sight when a por- 
tion of the top covering was removed. It 
had a pleasant, vinous odor, and its green 
appearance and juiciness must have made 
it very appetizing to the fine lot of Short- 
horns Mr. Wright was feeding. 

At the farm of ex-Senator Palmer last sea- 
son when the feeding of silage began it was 
in fine shape. There was an immense lot of 
Stock to feed—about 100 Jerseys, anda large 
Qumber of Percheron horses. In spite of 
this, too much of the top having been uncover- 
¢d it spoiled before it had all been consumed. 
And feeding stock, especially breeding 
Stock, with mouldy silage is a very danger- 
ous thing to do, and if it is persisted in there 
Will soon be complaints of abortions, etc., 
from the breeders who do it. 

We should advise those who are building 
Silos to make them perfectly air-tight if 
Possible, cover carefully, weighting suffi- 
Clently to exelndeair from the very top layer, 
and they will not ‘have complaints to make 
of their silage not keeping well. 


The Pea or Bean Weevil. 


8) 





_in a bulletin issued from the Missouri 
<xperiment Station the following is recom- 
mended as the best means of destroying this 
oA ba Pat the peas or beans in a pail and 

“hem with water; if the water is warm- 
€d a little all the better, but this is not neces- 
Sary, as cold water will answer. Let the 
tn in the water from eight to 
stroved aan and every weevil will be de- 
; ’ © Cavity containing the insect 


'S Soon filled by the wa 
ter absorbed by the 
Seed and the weevil is drowned.’’ 4 


a we 
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Be continue the publication of the Bulle- 

on Silos and Ensilage prepared by Prof. 

ein Johnson, of the Department of Ag- 

na val lt is a valuable contribution to 

the a ure on the subject treated of, and 

tout of the FARMER containing it 
Saved for future reference, 


Now, Bro. Wylie is one of our veterans in 
sheep breeding, and has probably forgotten 
; more than { ever knew in that line, and has 
| a splendid flock of sheep which are always 
well kept and a delightto see. Yet my ex- 
perience does not coincide with his, and I 
quite agree with you, Mr Editor, in your 
ideas ot breeding and selection of stock 
rams. My seven years’ experience vindi- 
cates allyou say. Our friend Wylie doubt- 
less had in mind, when he wrote this article, 
the ram which he once owned by the name 
of ‘Oil City.’’ This ram was the sire of 
my second crop of lambs, and a fine crop of 
lambs they were too, in all points of excel- 
lence, and splendid sheep they have made, 
every one of them. That same spring, ‘‘Oil 
City’’ was shorn at our shearing, cutting over 
30 lbs of grease. ‘The scoured fleece was cur- 
rently reported as only weighing fourlbs ; but 
what cared I for this? his lambs made up for 
| all deficiences in both sire and dam, and 
this was my first object lesson, given me by 
our friend himself. Your article calls to 
mind the experienceof Major Cossitt. He 
used Clark’s 119 in his flock to a limited 
extent for one year, and about the same time 
he also used Clark’s Beauregard to about the 
same number of ewes, with most astonish- 














ing results in the line of stock rams. 
Among this crop of ram lambs was his noted 
ram Onondaga, another ‘‘Oil City,’’ above 
mentioned ; three of them were 30 pound 
fleeced rams. Several were used in this 
vicinity by different breeders, and have left 
a wonderful impress on their flocks. From 
this limited service I have heard Major 
Cossitt repeatedly say that Beauregard was 
the best ram he ever used. Yet in Beaure- 
gard, either in fleece or form, there was 
nothing which one could admire. 

For the past five years I have used Mr. 
Lyman Clark’s rams exclusively ; the more 
wrinkly and greasy the better. Witness 
Boss Luck and Adirondack. This has 
cost me much money ; perhaps more than any 
other breeder would think profitable. Asa 
result my lambs average more fleece than 
the ewes of my first purchase; I have in- 
creasea bone, weight of carcass and consti- 
tution in a remarkable degree. I am 
remarkably impressed with what you have 
to say in reference to the use of the fine 
fleeced rams. In the noted flocks in Ver- 
mont, perhaps nowhere is the result more 
clearly indicated than in the breeding of the 
Stowell stud flock, the proprietors of which 
have for two years used an out-cross, in 
Mr Lusk’s Julius. 

So far as ‘‘jarre, hair, or carpet wool’’ is 
concerned, I do not know what friend Wylie 
means. Our sheep in this section are all 
Atwoods, and are not given to these ex- 
crescences. 

Yes, Mr Editor, your ideas are worthy of 
commendation. Why sir, itis just as easy 
to breed plain sheepas ‘“‘falling off a log.’’ 
The trouble is to sell’em. 

At our annual gathering, when our New 
York State ram peddlers come with the rest, 
I am pleased to hear them always expostu- 
lating, and telling breeders over and over 
again how they want big plain sheep out 
west; and yet when they come to buy our 
rams these same good fellows always talk 
mutton prices, and our friends across the 
water say they have plenty of that kind now. 
I should be glad to have some man make a 
practical demonstration of what can be done 
with mutton Merinos. With Armour’s 
Chicago beef selling at 3c for forequarters, 
carcass in proportion, in the Syracuse mar- 
ket, and acceptable beef at that, where does 
mutton coma in? 

Col. F. D. Cartis, in a recent number of 


the Country Gentleman, says that the breed- 
ing of mutton sheep in New York is in the 
same desperate condition as the feeding of 
stall fed cattle—botb ruined by western com- 
petition. 

Let me close by saying that amid all these 
dull times there has perhaps been as much 
interest in the breeding of sheep in this 
immediate vicinity as in any section of our 
country. The flocks have all been well 
cared for, andin all of them great progress 
has been made; and this progress is wholly 
due to the judicious and persistent use of the 
noted stock rams, regardless of expense. 

H. CORDENIO SMITH. 
MarceLtus Fatis, Onondaga Co., N. Y-, May 
28, 1889. 
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Shropshire Fleeces. 





Owosso, May 27, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In your issue of May 18th, A. P. Gale, 
Secretary of the Atlas Sheep-Breeders’ and 
Wool-Growers’ Association, reports a full 
blood yearling Shropshire ewe, owned by 
Calvin Bunnell, as yielding a fleece which 
weighed 7 lbs. 70z. 1s this considered an 
average, or an extra yield for a sheep of this 
kind? Ihave a full blood yearling ewe of 
the same breed which produced a fleece of 
just 10 Ibs. If any one can beat it let us 
hear from him. J. A. Horton. 


Seven pounds seven ounces is a very good 
fleece for a yearling Shropshire ewe—above 
theaverage. Mr. Horton’s ewe gave an ex- 
tra heavy fleece, and from the sample sent 
us, we should say of very fine quality. 
Shropshire breeders are improving their 
fleeces rapidly, both in weight and quality, 
and certainly dezerve great credit for the ad- 
vances they have made within the past five 
years, 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT OF THE PARIS EXPOSI- 
TION. 


From our Paris Correspondent. 
Paris, May 19, 1889. 

In a summary promenade through the two 
miles of galleries devoted to the agricultural 
section, at the exhibition, one salient fact is 
apparent, and especially evident in the case 
of French exhibits—the importance given to 
artificial manures and theirresults. This is 
a progress due to the show of 1878. There 
is studied care devoted to the results and 
employment of complementary manures, 
both on the part of individual farmers as 
well as on that of collective farming 
societies. Clearly positive results and pre- 
cise rules will henceforth be attainable, 
respecting the application of phosphates and 
nitrogenous substances over diverse soils and 
in various regions—and also under dissimilar 
climates and with different crops where 
farm yard manure was hith:rto the exclusive 
manure employed. 

The cattle show will be held in July, and 
promises to be very important. Not less 
so will be the twelve competitive tests, for 
as many categories of agricultural imple- 
ments and maghinery. There will also be 
a general agricultural congress that will sit 
from the 3rd to the 11th of July, and 
another devoted to experimental farms and 
the working of agronomical stations, from 
27th to 29th of June inclusive. At these 
gatherings several important questions will 
be examined, and many practical problems 
discussed. 

In no department of agriculture has 

France made such rapid progress as in that 
of agricultural implements and machinery, 
and in no other has she, it may be said at the 
same time, so much lee way to make up. 
In 1789, France had only 940,000 plows, 
allin wood, coarse, andelementary; harrows 
and rollers were in keeping; the scythe alike 
cut grass and corn. All the year round, 
from two or three o’clock in the morning, 
the flail could be heard on the threshing 
floor. Much of the corn was carried to the 
stack yard on the horses and mules, and the 
manure was conveyed to the field in the 
same primitive fashion. In 1862, France 
possessed 2,500,000 plows, of which the 
one-fourth were of animproved pattern. At 
present there are 3,000,000 plows, and 
nearly all modern. In 1882, there were 
200,000 horse-hoes in France, or eight times 
more than in 1862. 
The invention of the threshing machine 
dates from the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century; yet France had only 60,000 
of these machines in 1852; at present she has 
215,000. She had only 1,527 steam engines, 
fixed and portable, employed on farms 
in 1852; thirty years later, the num- 
ber had risen to 9,300. Respecting 
hay-making machines and reapers, France 
had none at all in 1852; at present 
she has 27,000 horse hay-rakes, and 36,000 
reaping machines. France wants 800,000 
horse-hoes; 300,000 sowing machines, and 
a like number of reapers and hay horse- 
rakes. Tosupply this vast deficiency, the 
duty incumbs upon first, the large landed 
proprieters, and next, on mean-sized and 
small farm holders working by co-operative 
efforts. Hereisa singular fact. In 1879, 
France imported agricultural implements 
and machinery, chiefly from England and 
United States, for over seven million francs; 
she exported similar goods to the extent of 
two million francs. In 1888, her total im- 
ports of agricultural machinery amounted to 
over 244 million francs, while exports under 
the same head, remained stationary. 1 have 
from time to time drawn attention to the 
progress France was making, in agricultural 
machinery; that machinery is neither so well 
made nor finished, as are the products of 
England and America; and its augmented 
sale is due to a longer system of credit that 
agricultural syndicates can obtain from local 
bankers. 

While on figures, it may be stated that of 
the total arable soil in France—125 million 
acres, one-third of this area is waste, that is, 
uncultivated; 12 million acres have no roads, 
and 7 millions art under fallow. Further, 
meat in Paris costs the consumer one to 
three francs per lb., though at the cattle 
market, the best stock fetch at the rate of 13 
sous per Ib. A cauliflower, which can be pur- 
chased from tie grower for one sous, costs 
twelve to the consumer. These contrasts 
will enable the new movement about com- 
mencing to be understood, the abolition of 
intermediaries between tarmers, that is the 
producers, and the consumers. In other 
words, the association of farmers to be their 
own middlemen or sellers. 





From every section of the country com- 
plaints are heard of the ravages by insect 
pests. In every district the potato bugs 
seem to be present in greater quantities than 
they have been any year since they first made 
their appearance. A little trouble and 
slight expense will counteract their ill effects, 
London purple, the cheapest of all insect- 
icides, if properly used and in time, has never 
been known to fail in clearing the potato 
vines and fruit trees. In the bulletin of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station for 
March, 1889, Clarence M. Weed gives the 
following: ‘The pest is so easily kept in 
check by the use of London purple or Paris 
green, that it hardly pays to try any other 
method. Apply early. Do not wait till the 
vines are three-fourths eaten, but kill off 
the first brood and the later broods will 





trouble you much less.’’ 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN GENE- 
SEE COUNTY. 


BY OLD GENESEE, 


NO, II. 


The promptitude of the MicuiGgAn FARM- 
ER in laying my first article on this subject 
before its readers, admonishes me that I 
must be up and doing to complete the series. 
This I will endeavor to do, though my at- 
tention is divided among a multitude of 
cares, among which forest fires and destruc- 
tion of property have within the past few 
weeks engrossed much of my attention. 
And right here I desire to invite all the 
pioneer sheep breeders of Genesee County 
to favor the FARMER and its readers with 
some account of their, early experience. In 
saying all I mean of dourse the few that re- 
main on earth, for of the pioneers of 40 
years ago doubtless nine-tenths have passed 
away; and the knowledge of the remaining 
few, if not soon recorded, will be lost for- 
ever. The attentive reader has observed, 
by the letters of Messrs. Gale and Pierson, 
inserted in my first article, that the Hon. E. 
G. Gale’s first importation of Merino sheep 
was made (from Addison County, Vermont) 
in the year 1846, while that of Messrs. Perry, 
Pierson & Goodrich was made from Living- 
ston County, N. Y., in 1848, Mr. Adrian 
G. Gale, the doctor’s son, remarks with be- 
coming modesty that the record gives to his 
father ‘‘ the honor (if amy there be) of bring- 
ing the first Merino sheep into Genesee 
County, if not into the State of Michigan.’’ 
My friend Gale might left out that little 
word ‘‘if,’”’? It¢san honor, and the sheep 
breeders of Michigan will unanimously vote 
it to be such; and while for Messrs. Perry, 
Pierson and myself I desire to assert our 
claim to a share of the honor, we must be 
content to take second place. It has long 
since passed into a proverb, that ‘‘He who 
causes two blades of grass to grow where 
but one grew before is a benefactor to the 
human race.’’ Who then will deny that the 
enterprising men who have caused from five 
or six to thirty pounds ef wool to grow where 
but three or four used to grow are also bene- 
factors. 


To show to the readers of the FARMER 
what kind of stock our early improvers had 
to start from, I will draw from the pigeon 
holes of my old desk a lot of carefully 
labelled samples of the wool of near 40 years 
ago, and quote here some of the comments 
I made at the time. I will premise how- 
ever by stating that in quality those early 
samples of wool are generally very fair and 
creditable—in fact they are just such wool 
as the manufacturer of the present day 
would like tobuy. But while I respect the 
manufacturer as a character we should all 
appreciate and cannot dispense with, I 
would not carry that respect to the extent of 
going back to those three pound fleeces of 
wool. It would weary the reader were I to 
lay before him my full comment upon the 
sheep and wool question atthat early period, 
when I was intensely absorbed in mercan- 
tile, milling and other pursuits, aside from 
agriculture, which bas always been the sheet 
anchor of my hopes. I find that in De- 
cember, 1854, I purchased from R. Tracy 29 
sheep and lambs, (his entire flock) for $30. 
The flock consisted ofa mixture of native 
and Saxony. The average weight of the 
first clip was one or two ounces less than 
three pounds. This was shorn in June, 
1855. I find that in the autumn of the 
same year (1855) I purchased 20 ewes, being 
a part of the flock raised by Hon. Daniel 
Dayton; and that the product of these two 
flocks, added to my farm stock, produced at 
the shearing of 1856, an average fleece of 
three pounds, two ounces. Judge Dayton 
was one of our most intelligent farmers and 
would not be supposed to have the worst 
sheep in the land. 1 further find that I 
bought in 1857 thirty-nine lambs of my 
brother, Moses Goodrich. Ona June 23, 1858, 
I make the following annotation: ‘‘ This 
day finished shearing my flock of 162 sheep, 
and found the product to be as follows: Five 
hundred and fifty-five and a half (555}4) 
pounds of wool, being a fraction less than 
55 ounces per head, or to be more explicit, 
say three pounds 6% ounces. The average 
of my home flock would have been about 
three pounds 10 ounces, but this general 
average was reduced by the introduction of 
a flock of about 40 purchased last winter 
from John Lee, of Farmers Creek.” This 
statement is instructive, as going to show 
what a miscellaneous lot, gathered from dif- 
ferent farmers, and mostly in the way of 
business collections, would produce. 
Returning now to the old pioneer breeder 
Dr. Gale, I open a sample of the wool of 1852, 
the paper enclosing it being so saturated 
with oil from the wool it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to read the penci! marks, bat 1 find 
that ‘40 full biood Paular Merino ewes 
average five pounds to the fleece.”’ I re- 
gret that [am unable to say whether these 
fleeces were washed or not. I further find 
that ‘‘one buck’s fleece well washed weighed 
eleven pounds three ounces—June, 1852.” 
Another package of samples bears the fol- 
lowing label: ‘‘Samples of wool taken from 
the flock of Dr. E. G. Gale, July 13th, 1853— 
(102 fleeces weighed 632 pounds).”? Here 
we have 91 ounces per fleece, being less than 
53{ pounds, but showing an increased 
weight of eleven ounces to the fleece as the 
result of one year’s progress. ‘There can be 
no doubt but this flock at this day was the 
pest shearing flock in the county of Genesee; 





and it is doubtful ifat that time it could be 


exceeded in the entire State. And now, 
while waiting for the third article of the 
series, the readers is invited to compare 
these figures with those which the columns 
of the FARMER have exhibited during the 
last few weeks. Particularly is the reader 
invited to contrast those old time fleeces 
with those shorn at Goodrith on May 1st, as 
shown in the FARMER of May 18th, The 
breeders of Atlas (though vigilant in im- 
proving their flocks) have been exceedingly 
modest in advertising themselves. While 
their neighbors in the adjoining town of 
Grand Blane have both improved and ad- 
vertised with commendable spirit, the breed- 
ers of Atlas have verified the scriptural adage 
of “lighting a candle and putting it under a 
bushel.’’ But let the breeders of the State 
take notice, it will be otherwise hereafter. 
New breeders are being raised up, and old 
ones are being aroused from their lethargy; 
and it may as well be understood that from 
this time forward the Atlas Sheep Breeders’ 
Association is to be a permanent institution. 
Having at this theirfirst effort placed them- 
selves, not simply at the head of Genesee 
County, but of all that is known as northern 
Michigan, they have alike surprised them- 
selves and the outside world. Look at the 
figures. Nine bucks were shorp, out of 
which only four fell as low as 25 pounds. 
Here are the figures of the five best fleeces: 
4xge, years. Lbs Oz. 
James Arnold, buck ........ 36 4 
George Goodrich, buck...... § 
James Arnold, buck......... 
Charles Cheney, buck....... 4 
Eugene Goodrich, buck..... 3 
ENS (5 vie cx keiccgwacmasvcdowde ee 

Certainly here is an average pretty hard to 
beat, and if our breeders can sustain it in 
years to come they will do themselves great 
credit. 
One word in regard to the George Good- 
rich buck. This is the same sheep which 
one year ago was sheared in public at 
Hadley, and produced a fleece weighing 38 
pounds four ounces. In the month of March 
last the sheep sickened, and two weeks be- 
fore the shearing could not get up alone, 
But taking a favorable turn, his admirers 
were anxious to see him out, and under all 
these disadvantages he was placed upon the 
table, and the result was as stated, 82 pounds 
eight ounces, but for some unexplained 
reason the weight in the FARMER is given 
at only 32 pounds. Even the great, “mpire 
State of New York can také @ kK seat 
for this Michigan town on the banks of 
Kearsley’s Creek, for as appears from the 
last FARMER, its heaviest fleeee, at its 
annual State shearing of April 10th and 
11th, was but 32 pounds 11 ounces. Were 
we to indulge in tha weird wild vagaries of 
the ancient Highlanders in the days of 
Ossian, we might well imagine that the 
spirits of Dr. Gale and Judge Smith, of 
Rowland Perry and the Thompsons and 
Judge Dayton were in viewless form float- 
ing upon the chill May winds, and hovering 
over the shearing tables, to witness with 
untold delight the grand results of their 
pioneer labors. 


e 
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SUGAR BEETs. 





[Report of Tests of Different Varieties at the Min- 
nesota Agricultural Experiment Station. | 


Seeds of four varieties of sugar beets were 
received from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and were sown April 15, on a quarter 
of an acre of ground. The planting was in 
rows three feet apart, the seeds being sown 
with adrill. The soil was a clay loam which 
had been in clover sod for three years pre- 
vious, and was broken in the fall of 1887. 
The plants were irrigated four times, culti- 
vated six times and hoed twice. The esti- 
mated yield per acre is based upon the prod- 
uct of an average row of each kind 450 feet 
long. 

DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES, 

Lane’s Imperial.—Roots very smooth, 
skin white, shading to red above—growing 
well below ground; yield per acre, 30.45 
tons. 

Excelsior Sugar—Roots smooth, skin dull 
white, growing under ground; yield per acre, 
29.04 tons. 

Vilmorin Sugar—Roots smooth, skin 
white with a purplish tinge, somewhat 
wrinkled—growing below ground; yield per 
acre, 25.09 tons, 

Improved Imperial Sugar—Roots rough, 
skin dull orange, growing one-half above the 
surface of the soil; yield per acre, 24.15 tons. 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 


Preparation of the Sample—The beets 
were washed and dried with a towel; then 
weighed, the top and small rootlets cut off, 
again weighed and this loss carefully noted. 
Three average beets were taken and quarter- 
ed parallel to the axis;a quarter from each 
beet was svlected, and successive slices 
made length wise of each quarter were taken, 
in all amounting to 200 grams (about 4-10 
lb.), this was reduced to a fine pulp by grat- 
ing, and afterward pulverized in a mortar; 
the juice was extracied by a strong filter 
press, and the mare mojstened with boiling 
water, the pressure renewed and this opera- 
tion repeated until all soluble matter had 
been extracted and the residue was dry, care 
being taken to avoid undue diluting of the 
solution. We have found the best results 
from solutions containing from one-half to 
three-quarters of a per cent of sugar; the col- 
oring matter was precipitated by tannin and 
acetate of lead; it was filtered and the grape 
sugar determined as before described under 
potatoes. The sugar in the beet is princi- 
pally cane sugar, containing a small per cent 
of grape sugar; the cane sugar was in- 





verted (process of hydrolysis) by heating the 


solution with dilute (one to five) hydro- 
chloric acid, on the water bath for fifteen 
minutes; about adrop of the dilute acid was 
used for each c. c. of the sugar solution. 
The solution was neutralized with sodium 
carbonate and the sugar again determined; 
the difference between the results gives the 
per cent of cane sugar present in each va- 
riety. 

The per cent of cans sugar is 95-100 of the 
grape sugar produced by inversion of the 
cane sugar. 


Name. Grape Cane Total Loss on 


Sugar Sugar Sugar Dressing 
Excelsior : 9 9.58 7 
Lane’s Imperial... 
Vilmorin 
Imperiallmproved .10 8.78 


The following table shows the yield of 
sugar in pounds per ton of beets, and also 
the relative yield per acre, as computed from 
the above results of chemical analysis: 


Tons LbsSugar Lbs Sug- 
Beets Pertonof ar Per 


Variety. 
Per Acre Beets 


Excelsior 
Lane’s Imperial.... 318. 
Vilmorin......... . 25.09 5,695.43 
Imperial Improved 24.15 4,250.40 
From the above it will be seen that there 
is quite a wide variation is sugar con‘ent in 
the four varieties tried last season. Enough, 
however, has been developed to create a 
lively interest in the cultivation of the sugar 
best in this State for the purpose of sugar 
production. The serious drawback seems to 
be the cost of the diffusion plant, as quite a 
large amount of capital is required to pre- 


machinery. 


SILOS AND ENSILAGE. 





Bulletin from the Agricultural College 
Experiment Station—A Concise and Ex- 
haustive Report of Seven Years’ Exper!i- 
ence at the College Farm. 


BY SAMUEL JOHNSON, PROFESSOR OF 


AGRICULTURE. 


(Continued, ) 


The following schedule of questions is the 
one referred to previously, and the replies 
from prominent farmers in different sections 
of the State will be read with interest and 
profit, especially by persons in their vicinity 
who contemplate building a silo: 


QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO SILOS AND rs 
SILAGE. 1 


1, When did you build your silc? 

2. How is it constructed? 

3. What crops have you ensilaged? 

4. What variety of corn have you found 
most satisfactory? 

5. Do you plant in hills or drilis? 

6. How much seed tothe acre do you use? 

7. At what stage of growth do you cut? 

8. What is the average yield per acre? 

9. Is this yield estimated or weighed? 

ae Have you ever put corn in the silo un- 
cut? 

11. Do you fill the silo rapidly ur slowly, 
and why? 

12. Do you pack the ensilage as closely as 
possible during the filling? 

13. What do you use for covering? 

14. Do you advise moderate weighting? 

15. What does your ensilage cost per ton or 
per acre? 

16. How many months after filling the silo 
was it opened? 

17. What was the condition of the ensilage? 

18. Did it change after opening, if so, how? 

19. Do you feed ensilage alone, or in com- 
bination with dried fodder and grain? 

20. What is your opinion of ensilage for 
milk production? 

21. In your opinion, is the quality of milk 
injuriously affected by feeding ensilage? 

22. Have you had any experience in feed- 
ing ensilage to sheep, swine or horses? 

23. In your opinion, can storage be secured 
in any other way, for an equivalent amount 
of fodder, 80 cheaply as in the silo? 

24. With your experience, do you consider 
this method of eserving fodder economical 
and satisfactory? Would you advise your 
brother farmers to build silos? 

The numbers used for the replies corres- 
pond to those of the questions. 

Some of the matter used was not received 
in reply to the inquiries noted, but bears an 
earlier date, hence the difference in arrange- 
ment, 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONS ON SILO AND EN- 
SILAGE. 
From E. L. Lockwood, Petersburg, Mich. 


1. Summer of 1888. 

2. Of wood, above ground, 30x30x20, 

3. Corn only. 

4. Location, circumstances, the amount of 
work, the season, all would modify the ques- 
tion of profit. I planted four varieties: Ohio, 
or large Dent; Pride of the North; King 
Phillip, and very small Yellow Flint. This 
permitted me to plant upto June 17, matur- 
ing fully before the heavy frosts. 

5. Drills. 

6. From six to ten quarts, according to 
variety. If the kernel is large and the stalks 
small, more seed; if kernel is small and stalks 
large, less. My corn averaged an ear to each 
stalk, which I make the object. 

7. Fully mature; beginning to glaze or dent. 

8. Ten tons. One acre of best land 30 tons. 

9. Estimated by your standard per cubic 
foot settied ensilage. 

No. 

11. Was seven days putting in 150 tons, but 
put in 40 tons in one day, hoping to know for 
myself and not for another. Result, sour 
ensilage. Slow filling saves lateral pressure 
and makes sweeter ensilage by generating 
more heat and settling closer. 

12. Ensilage will pack itself, except along 
the outside. We leave a pile in the center 
each night as we stop cutting. This will heat 
rapidly. We fill the corners with this and pack 
as close as possible. 

13. Used two thicknesses of boards, tarred 
paper between, last year. Shall use only 
paper next year, with prairie hay, wet straw, 
chaff, mulch of any kind, the heavier the 
better. 

14. Yes, if you can get the weight on 
cheaper than you can lose a few inches of en- 
silage. 

15. Seventy-seven cents per ton, exclusive 
of rent for land. Expect to make it for 50 
cents next year. 

16-. Three months. 

17. Perfect except in two places where 
boards swelled and raised up, letting the air 
full upon tho ensilage. This turned black to 
the depth of six inches in from the end. About 
three feet further in from the end where the 
air came in was a white mould. This, al- 
tuough apparently spoiled, was all eaten by 
the cattle. 

18. It was taken out at one end to the depth 
of five feet at two opposite corners to get at 
doors opening into mangers for feeding. The 
engilage being much looser on top than lower 
down, took the air, and would re-heat at the 
edges. But what was left after taking off the 





top, leaving even surface well packed, did 


not re-heat or spoil, being left 40 days ex~ 
posed to the air. 

19. Feed once a day, one bushel, mornings, 
four pounds mixed grain fea with the en- 
silage. Corn stalks at noon. Clover hay, six 
pounds corn and oats, at night, to each cow. 

20. Before opening the silo we were feeding 
shocked corn, ears and ail, the same as put 
into the silo; the same amount of grain and 
hay, making all conditions as nearly alike as 
possible, except ensilage and the same corn 
dried. The result was to increase the milk 
about 25 per cent, and butter about the same, 
on ensilage, 

21. No. 

22. Sheep none, 
greedily. 

23. No. Storage space about one-fourth. 

24. We have a barn holding 150 tons of hay, 
stabling 36 head of cattle, cost $690. Our silo 
holdg 300 tons, stables for/45 head of cattle, 
cost $600. Think perhaps the barn will last the 
longer as it is kept dryer. One-tenth of the 
land or ten times as much fodder per acre, 
estimat’ng land at $50 per acre, rent should 
be $3 per acre. Cost of making one ton of 
hay and putting in barn, 50 cents; cost 
of raising and putting in silo of one ton 
of corn the same, 50 cents; product per 
acre, one ton hay, ten tons corn, or three 
tons hay, 39 tons corn. My yield last year 
would correspond with the above. My advice 
to brother farmers to build silos is best con- 
veyed in the fact that I expect to build an- 
other silo the coming summer. If I can not 
sell the farms I must make them pay. The 
silo promises more help in that direction than 
anything else in my experience. 


From C. G. and J. R. Learned, Port 
Austin, Mich. 


1. In 1883, 

2. We have three silos, built continuously. 
No. lis 15x15x26 ft. deep. Nos. 2 and 3 are 
each 10x15x26 ft., all inside measure. The 
foundations are all alike. We start on rock 
foundation three feét below the surface and 
build a good 18 inch ceHar wall for the first 
ten feet. This we plaster well on inside with 


Hogs andichorses eat it 


pare a suitable plant and furnish adequate §.best coment, so that it is a good cistern. 


On silo No. 1, the next 10 ft. is built of 
@ressed 2x6 hemlock, laid up elevator style. 
On silos Nos. 2 and 3 this 10 ft. is a halloon 
frame 2x6, sheeted on the inside with inch 
‘®oOards put on horizontally. These are covered 
with two thicknesses of tarred building 
Paper, and over this a course of boards put 
on perpendicularly. 

The last six feet of all the silos are just 
temporary side boards. 

All the walls must be plumb. 

8. Corn and clover (iarge red), corn with 
peas and oats, and corn only. 

4. We use Evergreen Sweet and large West* 
ern Dent, planted together. 

5. In drills three feet apart and about 15 
inches in the drills. 

6. All we need. 

7. When the ears are giazed. 

8. If all things are favorable ‘‘a big pile.” 

9. Experience. 

10. No. 

1l. We take plenty of time and fill slowly; 
one day 1n one silo and the next in the other. 
We find our ensilage comes out sweeter and 
in better shape where it has a chance to hea 
and the gas so generated to escape before 
covering. 

12 * ,e keep one man in the silo to spread 
the ensilage and see that It is well and closely 
packed around next the walls. 

13. Inch boards; paper between. 

14. Yes. 

15. No account. 

16. Fill from the last of September to first 
part of October. Generally open November 
15th to 20th. 

17. No; one. 

18. No. We uncover a strip five feet wide 
and feed from top to bottom of silo and then 
open another strip. 

19-20. We are feeding 47 milch cows this 
winter and the flow of milk is nearly the same 
ac from pasture. Our ration is a cubic foot 
of ensilage per day to each cow, in two feeds, 
with bran and shorts on it, and what hay 
they willeat upcleanly after. tusilage, only, 
is ico loosening a ration. 

21. We have a number of milk customers 
and they are all well satisfied with the quality 
and flavor of the milk. 

22. Yes. Horses like it, and hogs do well 
on clover ensilage. 

23. Decidedly not. After the farmer has 
his silo filled he will return to it in the morn- 
ing and wonder if the bottom has fallen out, 
and he will have a chance to ‘‘round it up’”” 
three or four times, and then he may begin to 
look around the field to see if he has truck 
enough on the place to fill the ‘confounded 
thing.’’ We know, from experience, that 17 
acres of good corn can be putin a very small 
place. 

24. It has been a success with us, and we 
consider it a very satisfactory feed, and the 
cheapest way to preserve fodder. Yes, if @ 
farmer wants to be in the front; to “get 
there’’ he must have a silo, well filled. 

Merrill, Fifield & Co., Bay City. 

Am sorry to say cannot answer all the ques- 
tions as fully as desirable, not having facili- 
ties for weighing, etc., and only put up silo 
as an experiment, but am so well pleased with 
the result, will add another one this fall and 
know more about it next year. We would 
not be without a silo if we only had twenty 
head of cattle and the cost twice as much. 

1. Last summer. 

2. Having in our barn a bay 16x32 ft., we 
made two bins or silos, 16 ft. square, by board- 
ing up on inside of the joist, leaving an air 
space of eight inches, and on both sides of 
joist, or outside and inside, building paper 
and boards, then planking up inside with two- 


square. 

8. Corn, sowed. 

4, Small eight rowed yellow, white dent, 
also southern ensilage. 

5. Drills, plugged each alternate tooth of & 
common wheat drill. 

6. Don't know. 

7. Cut it just before frost came, getting full 

rowth. 

8. We bad about five acres, estimated two 
hundred tens. 

9. Estimated. 

10. No. 

11. As fast as we could with one medium 
sized cutter to get the work done. 

12. Men tramp down after each load is cut 
only moderately. 

13. Building paper and boards. 

14. Yes, we filled the sma!l loft over silo 
with pea straw, that was all the weighting it 
had, and that only a month after filling, but 
am satisfied ought to have left it longer. 

15. About 40 cents per ton to put up; can 
do it for less this year. 

16. Opened ours December 2, 1888. 

17. Splendid. 

18. After feeding two months, taking it out 
from top to bottom across the silo, the side 
exposed would mold a little, but would not 
prevent cattle from eating it. 

19. Used it as a midday meal—in the morn- 
ings, fed cut straw with a little bran or mid- 
diings, then turned out until about 2 or 3 
o'clock, then put up, and all grown animals 
given a bushel basket full of ensilage, and 
young ones in proportion; then sometimes & 
little hay at night, not often. 

20. No experience can tell. 

21. Don’t know. 

22. No, only horses; it does well with them. 

23. No, decidedly, no. 

24. Yes, we never wintered our herd so 
cheaply or satisfactorily as this winter; will 
add one more silo this summer; we have fed 
about 60 head from the five acres from De- 
cember 2, 1888, to now, March 5, on one silo 
16 ft. square, and have one more silo of same 
size yet to feed, and think it will feed the herd 
at least six months, from 30 to, 60 bushels a 


day. 
C. F. Moore, St. Clair. 





1. In 1886. . 
(Continued on Eighth Page.) 


inch plank to hold it firm, making it 16 ft. _ 
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The Horse. 
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NOTES FROM FRANCE, 


—_—_— 


dent. 
From our Paris Correspon 
Dr. J. Schlechter has devoted long and 


serious attention to the question of heredity, 
as bearing on siz9, with mares. It is impos- 
sible to draw any precise conclusion from 
his remarks, because followed by so many 
exceptions. The following are among the 
most important: The greater the size of 
the sire, the greater will be that of the pro- 
geny, as compared with the mare. In the 
case of mean and equal sized parents, the 
size of the foal will be relatively less. It is 
when a mare is crossed by & sire of pure, or 
demi-blood, that the influence of the latter is 
most apparent. Wheres sire of _ En- 
glish blood crosses an Arab mare, the prog- 
eny will exceed the av erage size of the par- 


gg Lanson has instituted a series 
of experiments to demonstrate the superior- 
ity of the mule over the horse, in the double 
point of view, of digestive power and capa- 
The former quality is inherit- 








city for work. 
ed from their sire—the ass, which possesses 


it to a higher degree than even the horse or 
the mule. Having a greater digestive pow- 
er, that is, the ability to extract more enerey 
from their food, scientifically explains why 
mules have, relatively, a superior capacity 
for work; and hence, whenever practical, it 
is better to prefer the mule to the horse as a 
motive power. . 

The Gascon so fed his horse that by re- 
ducing its rations day by day he succeeded 
to keep the animal alive till its food was 
brought down to a single straw—but then it 
died. ‘To feed horses on saw-dust, mixed 
with other ingredieats—stone broth is good 
when beef is in it; cannot be promising at 
first sight. That kind of nutrition was ex- 
perimented upon Parisians during the 1870- 
71 siege and did not provoke benedictions. 
The Austrian minister of war delegated 
Messrs. Polansky and Latschenberger to 
test how a part of the rations of two cavalry 
horses, consisting of saw-dust, would affect 
their health. They employed fir, poplar and 
elder tree saw-dust to the extent of five lbs., 
made into a biscuit form, with proportion- 
ate elements of bran, salt, meal, leaven and 
flour. The horses did not take to the com- 
posite loaf, which besides purged them. 
Given to an outsider, the animal refused the 
preparation. 

Where animals, horses and sheep to wit, 
have their teeth sound and complete, there 
is no advantage to be gained by crushing 
their grain rations. It is otherwise in the 
case of old horses, cattle and pigs. These 
remarks do not apply to grain —oats for ¢x- 
ample, which is simply bruised or flattened, 
the husk cracked but the kernel not pulver- 
ized, and that a mil] can be regulated to ef- 
fect. This flattening of the grain for 
draught horses, which are heavy and fast 
feeders, is a notable aid to the digestion of 
their rations, and will enablea serious econ- 
omy to be effected in the amount of food. 

Respecting beans, much ciscussion is tak- 
ing place as to the most profitable manner to 
give them as food. Ought they be ground, 
steeped or cooked? When the bean has 
been well ripened and satisfactotily harvest- 
ed, and svufliciently hard, have them ground. 
If soft, from a wet season or bad saving, 
cook them and feed with cut straw. in the 
case of hard and old beans steeping is held 
to be the best way of treating them, always 
preferring rain water or that which is pure 
and running. This reuders the album/nous 
matters in the bean more soluble, and herce 
more assimilable. 





The Cruelty ef Docking Horses. 


pescribing the manner of docking horses, 
as practiced by some of the veterinarians of 
that city, a New York daily gives the follow- 
ing: “‘A rope is thrown over the neck of the 
horse; the ends brought between his forelegs 
and under his pasterns. A sudden jerk 
draws up his legs—he falls helpless to the 
floor,and his legs are tied. He is then secur- 
ed with a twitch, whichis twisting a small 
rope around his nose, which is very sensi- 
tive, so as to divert his attention from the 
tail. Behind isa furnace, knives, a large 
pair of shears, and searing iron. 

The operator folds back the hair from the 
joint to be divided; the knife rapidly severs 
the skin, the huge shears are applied—the 
horse struggles, and the tail is off. Then 
the iron at a white heat is applied, and the 
bleeding is arrested. The cheers of the au- 
dience and the subduing influences of the 
twitch drown the cry of pain, that is never 
brought from the horse except when in great 
agony; for this noble animal is one of the 
few which endure ordinary pain witkout a 
whimper. After the horse has been man- 
gled he rises to his feet, and is certainly a 
different creature! He stands shivering 
with pain, his head drops, his eyelids close, 
and the stump of a tajl is drawn close to his 
flanks. He isa perfectly subdued horse ! 
Bat the surgeon does not think it necessary 
to explain that the operation performed is 
very similar tothe amputation ofa leg or 
arm on the human, and surely no one can 
say that this isnota painfuloperation. The 
parts are supplicd with skin, muscles, nerves, 
bloodvessels, ligaments, bones—in fact 
the same structure as one’s limb—and were 
it desired, the same pathologic condition 
which would existin a man’s armor leg 
would also take place in a horse’s tail. It is 
just as sensitive tothe touch and to pain as 
any other part ofthe body. It is claimed 
that it takes bat a short time to perform the 
operation. Admit it; we have on record a 
case where a prominent surgeon of Bellevue 
has amputated aleg in forty-five seconds ; 
but would shortness of time justify the oper- 
ation, except when occasioned by disease?” 





The Value of a Good Stallion. 


Individuals do not appreciate, as they 
should, the public spirit which has prompted 
so many to purchase, at heavy cost, choicely 
bred stallions to use in the State, and im- 
prove the quality of the stock. Every man 
who brings a valuable horse is a public bene- 
factor, and only when years have passed can 
there be any measure of the results follow- 
ing such an importation. When one stops 
to consider how much is involved in the 

the heavy risks to be borne, and 
the expense attending the keeping in con- 
dition of such a horse, the service fees 
charged in Maine are but trivial. The great 
majority are held at less than fifty dollais, 





and this provides for free return next year 
if a foal is not secured. 

The pubdlic do not appreciate, we say, the 
efforts of the breeders who have and hold 
these horses for the public good. If they 
did they would be more particular about the 
character of the brood mares, would give 
them better care and attention during the 
period of gestation, feed more liberally 
while supporting a colt, and thus grow a 
better class of steck. Instead of so much 
grumbling about service fees, there should 
be a better appreciation of the worth of food 
and care upon the dsm and her foal. These 
fees are remarkably low when compared 
with the merit of the horses, and what they 
are able to transmit when the conditions are 
opserved. Instead of so much talk about 
high charges, there should be a better con- 
ception of the worth of the foal at maturity, 
and how this may be gained. ‘The sale of 
a weanling for $3,000, or a week old colt for 
$1,000, tell, not only of the appreciation of 
the stallion, but also of the breeding, feed- 
ing, care and attention given the dam, not 
only this year, but every year, and which 
has preserved her in all her excellence, so 
that she is able to produce the best of which 
she is, or ever was, capable. 

Not the ecst of service, the value of the 
colt when one, two or three years of age, 
should be in the mind of the farmer, and 
without any leaning to extravagance the 
selection should always be made with refer- 
ence to qnality of cffspring. There must be 
a looking forward to results, rather than a 
measuring of present costs. Better destroy 
the mares at once than breed year after year 
to inferior, small sized, unsound stallions, 
even though the service be free. It costs as 
much to grow a poor colt as a gocd one, and 
low grade stock multiplies aliogether too 
rapidly.— Maine Farmer. 


Gossip. 





Horse 


Frep Foucer is expected by his friends to 
prove a great horse this season. Heis in fine 
fit. 


Tae owner of Spokane, winner of the Ken- 
tucky Derby, refused an offer of $25,000 for 
him the other day. 


Tar chestnut mare Aubertine, which got a 
record of 2:1644 at the recent trotting meeting 
in Philadelphia, was got by Lucifer, a son of 
Lexington, her dam being by Sharp’s Stanle7. 

Cot. HENRY S. RUSSELL, Owner of the four- 
year-old Edgemark, has announced his inten- 
tion of not starting h!min class races, but he 
offers to match him for a race or series of 
races with Bel! Boy. 


WE learn from Mr. Levi S. Gould, says the 
American Cultivator, that the evidence gather- 
ed by him concerning the breeding of Waxy 
has convinced S. D. Bruce, compiler of the 
** American Stud Book,’’ that she was by 
Lexington, out ofa daughter of Grey Eagle, 
and she will be s0 recorded. 

Proctor KnNortr was beaten in the Hinyar 
Stakes at Latonia on Tuesday last by Come- 
to-Taw. Itis evident Proctor Knott is out of 
condition, as he carried eleven pounds less 
weight, and was beaten easily. He is to meet 
Spokane in the American Derby at Washing- 
ton Park, Chicago, but it does not look as if 
he would be fit for a hard race so soon, 


Dr. MARTIN WLLCKENS, professor in the Ag; 
ricultural College at Vieana, Austria, who is 
in Americagathering statistics on ali subjects 
connected with farming, and who spent some 
time inthe Blue Grass region, says of Ken- 
tucky borees: ‘“*They are undoubtedly the 
best trotters inthe world. I have heard the 
claim disputed by admirers of Tartar and 
Russian horses, but after examining the 
horses I saw in the Blue Grass region I insist 
that they lead the world.” 


Tue Board of Stewards of the Grand Cen- 
tral Trotting Circuit met at Rochester, N. Y., 
on Tuesday last, and assigned the following 
dates to associations in the circuit: Cleveland, 
July 30 to Aug. 5 inclusive; Buffalo, Aug. 6 to 
$ inclusive; Rechester, Aug. 13 to 16 inclusive; 
Poughkeepsie, Aug. 20 to 23 inclusive; Hart- 
ford, Aug. 27 to 30 inclusive; Springfield, 
Sept. 3 to 8 inclusive; Albany, Sept. 10 to 13 
inclusive; New York, Sept. 17 to 20 inclusive; 
Philadelphia, Sept. 21 to 27 inclusive. 

Guy, the gelding owned by W. J. Gordon, 
of Cleveland, O., is to be handled by Budd 
Doble this season. He is known as one of the 
fastest but most erractic horses on the track 
at present. He cost Mr. Gordon $10,000 when 
four years old, has naj made him any money, 
and it was a surprise to every one when he 
had the horse boughtin at the Fasig sale for 
$30,000, after an outsider had bid $29,500 for 
him. He is expected to show better temper 

than heretofore this season, and if he does 
and retains his speed, it will be a great horse 
which will down him, 

Mr. GEORGE E. Brown, of Aurora, Illinois, 
sailed from New York for England, Saturday, 
May 25th, on the Cunard steamship Etruria, 
for the purpose of bring over his annual im- 
portation of Cleveland Bays and English 
Shires. Messrs. Brown & Co. have for a num- 
ber of years imported only yearlings, which 
they mature on their farm near Aurora, there- 
fore having to offer only fully acclimated 
stallions which are raised in a plain, practical 
way and not forced for the sake of rapid 
growth. Parties purchasing from them are 
sure to obtain reliable foal getters. They 
expect to import this year somewhat larger 
than usual, and to make room for the increas- 
ed number wiil give unusual bargains in Hol- 
stein cattle, of which they have a large num- 
ber. Their herd is too well known to need 
comments. Parties thinking of purchasing 
should not fail to avail themselves of this 
chance to procure foundation stock at favor- 
able prices. 


—— 


Says the N. Y. Herald: 
breeding too large horses. The people of the 
present day want them. The best farmers 
will have them, and the heavy freighters in 
the cities cannot do without them. The size 
of the horse of the future will fix its value. 
The boom is up for big ones, so don’t neglect 
to breed them, and afterward to feed them. A 
big pair of half-breed Normans that are well 
matched will bring $500 as quickly as one 
silver dollar will bring another. The best 
horse for the farmer to raise is the draft 
horse. The 1,400 to 1,700 pounds draft horse 
requires no special experience or training to 
sell, and the farmer has no need of a profes- 
sional trainer. A ready market is constantly 
open for the draft horse. The demand far 
exceeds the supply. The farmer can turn 
them inte cash at their real value more quick- 
ly than any other class or horses. Whiie cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs have been so depresseq 
the past year or two, the draft horse breederg 
have met anactive demand at big prices; in 
fact, they are masters of the situation, ana 
about the only class of breeders that can set 
up their own price, and get it, too.” And yet 


** Don’t be afraid of 


it begins to look as if the market for big 
horses is gotting about all it can take. While 
we look for lower prices to prevail in this 
class of horses, as well as all others, there will 
yet be a good margin of profit at a consider- 
able reduction in prices. 


Ghe Farm. 


A Home-made Corn Planter. 


The Western Stockman thus describes a 
corn planter of domestic manufacture which 
it recommends to those who have little corn 
to plane. lt is made in this fashion: Take 
a round stick about two inches in diameter, 
chamfer or bevel it on the large end, all 
upon one side of the stick, letting the slope 
extend up about six inches. Now take a 
piece of sheet iron, tin or any piece of old 
Stove pipe 15 to 20/inches long, three to four 
inches wide at one eud, eight to 12 at the 
other. Nail the small end of the sheet to 
the chamfered end of the stick just a little 
below the top of the bevel, leaving the hole 
sufficiently large for the corn to drop through 
easily, and nail each side of the sheet te the 
sides of the stick and you have a complete 
corn planter, which will surprise you. 
Smooth the upper end for a good hand hold. 
Fill your pocket with corn and as you step 
/ forward insert your planter in the hill to be 
planted with the beveled side towards you, 
and as you naturally step forward drop 
three or four kernels in the mouth of the 
hopper, which you can do without bending 
your back, and as you withdraw the planter 
the corn drops into the bottom and the act 
of withdrawing will, nine times out of ten 
cover the corn, but as you step forward to 
the next hill it naturally comes in your way 
to step on the hill, which isa good thing to 
hasten its germination and to prevent its 
drying out. I used this with great satisfac- 
tion for several years. You can plant nearly 
as fast as you can walk after you become 
accustomed toits use, besides you know that 
you plant every hill and know just how 
much you are putting in each hill, 

















Pedigree Seed—Considerations for Im- 
provement of Corn, 


The value of pedigree in seed, as an idea, 
Seems a3 reasonable as that of pedigree in 
animals. In both cases it is but the expres- 
sion of a general law of evolution, that con- 
centration of qualities by breeding within 
definite lines tends to develop strength or 
prepotency; but it is to be remembered that 
it is just as easy to strengthen bad qualities 
as good ones. In pedigree seed we have 
seed with intensity of characters, which, if 
of the proper sorts, tends not only to secure 
uniformity of quality in the crop, but fur- 
nish a plant capable of greater resistence to 
unfavorable conditions of climate and cul- 
ture. In growing pedigree seed and scrub 
seed side by side, if the soil be fertile, the 
climate propitious, and all conditions emi- 
nently favorable, the amount of the crop 
may be equal from the two kinds of seed: 
but let unfavorable conditions arise, and 
such do arise in averaga localities and sea- 
sons, then the difference between the two 
crops will clearly illustrate the superiority of 
the pedigree seed in overcuming conditions 
ayd securing product. In common parlance, 
never, the term pedigree carries with it 
the idea of improvement; that is of artificial 
qualities which are of value and which have 
been fixed; and implies excellence in the 
individual and inits ancestry through a long 
line of progenitors. Hence we may say that 
thoroughbred corn is a sort the farmer can 
afford to buy and pay high for; but in using 
this phrase we must also caution that an ill- 
bred thoroughbred is meanness intensified. 

Pedigree corn may develop the power of 
resistance to cross fertilization. I have 
found two varieties of flint corn, one in 
Waushakum, a carefully bred variety, the 
other the Silver White flint, a naturally bred 
variety, which have been grown for years 
alongside a hundred different varieties, and 
yet have preserved their characteristics so 
completely that no trace of mixture could at 
any time be observed. Pedigree can also 
develop the power of ripening at about the 
same time every year; while 1 have known 
corn with equally good looking seed-ears to 
ripen early one year, and thus escape frost, 
and very much later than the frosts in an- 
other year. If several years’ observation 
with a very large number of varieties affords 
sufficient data for generalization, we may 
enunciate the formula that to secure earli- 
ness in our corn we must select seed ears 
from those plants which bear ears nearest 
the ground. This deduction is founded on 
the fact that in comparing a large number 
of varieties the earlier the ripening the 
nearer the ground is the ear; there we have 
generally found the earliest ears to glaze. 
This exception, however, is to be noticed; 
when the stalk bears two ears or more, the 
uppermost ear always ripens normally be- 
fore those that are below it. For illustra- 
tion, ears of the Golden Pop, which ripens 
its seed in mid-Auzust, are so low that 
they often seem to come out of the ground; 
but the Curagua,’ which with difficulty 
matures its crop by the last of October, 
often bears its ears above the reach of an 
ordinary man; the Marblehead sweet corn, 
and Stowell’s Evergreen sweet furnish an- 
other illustration, and many more might be 
given.— Dr. H. Lewis Sturtevant, in N. ¥. 
Tribune. 





Cultivation of Beans, 


The soil for the growing of field beans is 
of much consequence. Neither a very light 
sandy soil nor a heavy clay soil is desirable. 
A sandy loam of good fertility or a well- 
drained clay loam will produce the best crop. 
While a poor soil will produce a poor crop, 
it is equally true perhaps that an extremely 
rich one is undesirable. I speak of dwarf 
or bush beans, upon which a very rich soil 
will have the effect to make them run to vine 
rather than to fruit. At the same time it 
will cause the bushes to fall over, by which 
they will be damaged and in some cases be 
longer in maturing and in danger of frost in 
the fall. 

The culture of the California tree bean dif- 
fers from that of other beans only in giving 
them greater room. The beans should be 
planted eighteen inches apart in the rows, 
one bean to a place, and the rows should be 
21-2 to three feet distant. They should be 
planted as soon in May as danger of frost is 
past by, say the 20th, which will allow them 
te mature before frost and before continued 
fall rains come on. Bat in many seasons 





they can be planted upto the 23th of June. 
The cultivation is simple, but I advise that 
it should not be very deep or any later than 
necessary to keep the weeds down. 

So the task is easy. The danger to the 
bean crop comes in the fall through prema- 
ture frost, or by continued rains at the gath- 
ering time. When ripe they are usually cut 
and left in the rows or small mows to dry, 
but they are as liable to damage as hay by 
rain. Judgment must be used as to time 
of cutting and curing, and one should be 
active about it. It would pay as in other 
crops to spread them out in barn or in sheds. 
The threshing is done by the flail or tramp- 
ing out for small lots, but large ones require 
the thresher, in which the work is done by 
taking out the cylinder.—/ndiana Farmer. 





Germination of Parsnip Seed. 

E. J. Brownell, in a communication to 
the Orange County Farmer, gives his ex- 
perience in growing parsnip seed for his 
own use as follows: i had such poor suc- 
cess in obtaining a good stand of parsnips, 
a vegetable we use largely in our family, 
from purchased seed, often having to sow 
them over twice, and then sometimes failing 
entirely, I resolved to try one year and 
raise some seed for myself, to see if L would 
have any better success. I accordingly leit 
one or two roots in my bed when plowing 
my garden in the spring, which Ll found 
occupied but little space, and raised from 
them a large amount of seed which 1 sowed 
the following year, and found it germinated 
quite as readily under the same conditions 
as any other kind of yegetable seed. 1 
planted it the following year, with ths same 
result, and then thinking to test its vitality 
where kept over till the third year, used it 
on a small part of my bed bu! sowing enough 
new seed to depend on, in case of failare with 
the old. A very small proportion of this 
seed came up and of some which I sowed of 
it the next (fourth) year, not a seed grew, 
through where I sowed new seed of the 
previous year’s growth, and also that kept 
over one year, nearly if not quite every seed 
sown at the same time in the same bed ger- 
minated readily. 

This was a dozen years or more ago, and 
since that time 1 have always made ita point 
to sow seed of this vegetable, and also of 
salsify, which 1 know to be of the previous 
year’s growth, or at the longest not more 
than two years old, and have no trouble with 
lack of germination. 

1 am not prepared to offer any explana- 
tion of why seed of these vegetables obtain- 
ed from leading and reliable seedsmen 
should fail, but believe that by growing our 
own parsnip seed, we have a cheap and 
easy remedy from the evi! and that it will 
pay us to do so. 





The Wheat Crop and Crop Reports. 


It would seem that the calculations of 
crop exports must have been at fault, else 
long ere this the wheat market would have 
shown the advance that was so generatly 
predicted last summer and fall. In spite of 
the figures produced by the bulls, wheat 
has not reached $1.50 or flour $10 per bar- 
rel. Ina letter to an Albany paper, Mr. 
W. Rattoone points out what he considers 
fallacious assumption of the 
He says the popular fallacy in 
regard to the amount required to supply 
the home demand, which for stood 
in the way of importing countries, 
been exploded, and that no more do we 
hear that 43-4 bushels per capita are re- 
quired to meet the home demand. This is 
true, but some of our cropexperts still hold 
that the amount is 4 1-2 bushels per capita, 
which is also too high. 

Many of our crop statisticians do not 
think that over four bushels per capita are 
required to meet the home demand for 
food. Of late years our crop experts have 
been cutting down their estimates of the 
amount required for our home food sup- 
ply, and the foreign countries importing 
grain have been able to make estimates of 
the amount we could spare them, which 
were nearer the amount we afterward sent 
them. 

The New York Commercial Bulletin in 
a recent issue gives figures to prove that 
the consumption of wheat in this country 
for food and in the arts for the eight years 
ended with the crop of 1881, did not ex- 
ceed 4.18 bushels of 60 poundsyearly. For 
the six yearsended July 1, 1888, it gave 
figures to prove that the consumption for 
food and in the arts yearly did not exceed 
4.13 bushels of 60 pounds each. The 
amount of wheat annually consumed in the 
arts is estimated at fifteen million measured 
bushels, and if the agricultural bureau's 
statements of the weight of the wheat 
crop for the years referred to above are 
carrect the amount consumed for food and 
in the arts was four bushels of 60 pounds 
each or less. Figures and opinions are 
overwhelmingly opposed to Mr. Dodge’s 
estime of 4 1-2 bushels per capita, and it is 
time he was thoroughly investigating the 
matter and giving a lower estimate, or else 
offering something in defense of his posi- 
tion.—American Miller. 
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Statement Showing the Amount of our 
Various Exports. 


The May report of the statistician of the 
agricultural department contains the result 
cf the investigation into the deficiencies of 
surplus of each European nation, especially 
in the production of American agricultural 
products that seek foreign markets. Asa 
single year’s data would be misleading, the 
average imports and exports of ten years 
are taken to obtain the net deficiency of 
surplus. The net European deficiency is 
thus shown as to the cereals, fibres, butter, 
cheese, etc., in connection with European 
production. 

As to wheat, the report shows that Europe 
is practically the only market that America 
can have for this cereal, and she imports 
only 144,000,000 bushels a year, raising 
1,200,000,000 bushels herself, more than 
half of the world’s crop and twice that of 
all America, Of the European deficiency 
the United States supplies 95,000,000 bush- 
els, In oats and barley there is a very 
small international trade. Rye is the great 
bread grain of Eastern and Central Europe, 
and Russia alone produces more than does 
the United States. Europe imports not 
less than one and a half million bushels 
and the United States 2xports less than 





three million bushels. The receipts of 


has } 


European countries requiring maize do not 
make a sum half as large as the pro- 
duct of Illinois or of Iowa or Missouri. 
GreatgBritain takes nearly three-fourths of 
the total, or 62,000,000 bushels, and tbis 
country exports 68,000,000 bushels, 

Of potatoes Europe grows more than she 
needs, while the United States supplies her 
deficiency from Canada and Germany. 
Only Great Britain, Belgium and Portugal, 
of all European nations, do not produce 
enough butter. To make up the deficiency 
of 25,000,000 pounds the United States ex- 
ports 24,000,000. It requires 140,000,000 
pounds of cheese to supply the European 
deficiency, of which 118,000,000 are fur- 
nished by the United States. Europe has 
to import all her cotton, the average annual 
imports being 2,636,000,000 pounds, The 
United States sends her 1,850,000,000 
pounds. 

Europe gets from South America, Asia, 
Africa and Australia two or three times as 
much wool as she imports from the United 
States. The net deficiency of Europe is 
780,000,000 pounds, slightly more than is 
produced there. The United States pro- 
duces four-fifths of the wool manufactured 
here. The aim of the wool grower of this 
country isto supply the home manufactur- 
er if possible; never to export raw 
If there ever shall be asurplus it will bring 
more money to the wool grower if sent 
abroad in the manufactured form. The 
United States imports net 69,000,000 pounds 
of wool every year. 

The statement pro- 
duces as much tobacco as the United States 


wool. 


shows that Europe 
—500,000,000 pounds annually—and could 
easily produce all she needs, but the Amer- 
ican tobacco is desired for two reasons—it 
OS TT 
is cheap and very desirable for’ fortifying 
the European product. the United 
States furnishes 242,000,000 pounds of the 
annual deficiency of 324,000,000 pounds. 
In conclusion the statistician says: 
‘** About one-tenth of our agricultural pro- 
ducts isexported. No other nation exports 
so large a proportion. Yet the articles 
shipped abroad are few. They are cotton, 
tobacco, meats, breadstuffs, and cheese. 
All the other articles together are but three 
per cent of the exports.” 


So 








Fits, convulsions, dizziness and head- 
ache are prevented and cured by using War- 
ner’s Safe Cure. Why? Dr. Owen Rees 
says: ‘*The tenuity (watery condition) of 
the blood in Bright’s Disease produces cere- 
bral symptoms, the serous (watery portion) 
is filtered through the blood vessels of the 
brain, causing anemia and subsequent head 
symptoms.’’ That is why these symptoms 
yield to Warner’s Safe Cure. It gets rid of 
the Bright’s Disease and prevents the blood 
from becoming watery. 





Agricultural Items. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the American Stock- 
man says good milk does not have animal 
odors. If it has, it has contracted them in- 
dependently of the cow. 

ALFALFA seems to promise well in Dakota; 
and may prove to be of great value. If it 
can withstand the weather there is 
of it being a boon to farmers. 


Ir may be a@ relief to those who find comfort 
in the knowledge that others are worse off 
than they, to know that 19 trusts have been 
organized in Great Britain since the openirg 
of the year. These trusts represent a capital 
of $123,300,000. 

W. H. YEOMANS, in the Ploughman, says: 
‘* We believe it may safely be laid down as a 
sure and safe maxim, that without the prac- 
tice of tillage most crops will be greatly di- 
minished, and that this principle holds es- 
pecially true in the case of corn, and hence 
we urge upon farmers to seriously consider 
the necessity of some form of tillage. 


Dr. COLLIER, Director of the N. Y. Experi- 
ment Station, says: ‘‘It is entirely within 
bounds of facts to assert that there are at 
least ten per cent of our farmers, in whatever 
branch of agricultural industry they may be 
engazed, who are getting double the return 
of the average of those engaged in that branch 
—twice the bushels per acre, twice the pounds 
of butter per cow, and this too simply by im- 
proved methods and intelligent application of 
the fundamental! principles of success which 
should govern their practice.’’ 

Mr. A. N. Norton, of the West Michigan 
Farmers’ Club, advocates the following as the 
best manner of utilizing the rails of an old 
fence: Set posts every ten feet, one and a 
half feet deep, posts of good size, sharpen and 
drive them so they will be firm, put a staple 
near the top of the post, put wire around your 
rail, or leave room for rail and place a staple 
on opposite side of the post placing rails also 
on alternate sides, making one post answer 
and balancing the post by putting rails on 
each side. 


RELATIVE to the comments of Dr, Wilicher, 
of the Vienna Agricultural College, the emi- 
nent professor, who came to this country to 
study American agricultural colleges and 
professed himself gurprised to find so little 
attention paid to agriculture in them, the 
Germantown Telegraph says: ‘* While these 
strictures are not applicable, to this extent at 
least, to all of our agricultural colleges, we 
believe they area true statement of the situa- 
tion in many of them. A medical college 
where only one student in ten is studying 
medicine would be absurdity, yet this is pre- 
cisely what is taking place in some of the age 
ricultural eolleges.’’ 








THE correct way is to buy goods from the 
manufacturer when possible. The Elkhart 
Carriage and Harness Manufacturing Co., of 
Elkhart, Indiana, have no agents, they make 
first-class goods, ship anywhere, privilege to 
examine, See advertisement, 


The | Poultry Dard. 


"Tur champion bronze turkey of Minne- 
sota weighs 40 pounds, and his harem con- 
sists of eight hens weighing from 20 to 23 
pounds. His name is Jumbo, and he always 
takes the blue ribbon when he goes into the 
show-pen. 

















AN llinois*man has discovered that his 
Plymouth rock fowls are very fond of the 
meats of black walnuts and butternuts and 
fatten on them fairly well. So he cracks a 
few quarts for them daily and says their 
anxiety for the feast is quite amusing. 








Mrs. TOWNSEND, of Pavilion Centre, 


no doubt } 


belief that nearly all the failures in poul'ry 
keeping are made by those who are too 
proud or shiftless to attend to details, She 
says the raising of early pullets for winter 
layers helps fill a demand which is greater 
than the supply. 





AN Ohio poultry raiser has made a curi- 
ous discovery. He says that if you go out 
to feed a flock of chickens and will cause 
them to wait, they will invariably, as they 
crowd about you, begin a circuit around you 
from right to left in front, and continue this 
revolution as long as you stand there. No 
amount of interruption or manceuvring can 
confuse them or compel them to take the 
contrary direction at any time. 





THE Golden Sebright bantam is not quite 
80 Small a3 some other kinds, but it is very 
beautiful. The cocks when matured should 
not weigh over 26 ounces, or the hen over 
22. Thecock has a hen tail, and there is 
but littie difference in their general sppear- 
ance, They should have rose combs, horn- 
colcred beaks, white ear-lobes, and the color 
a golden yellow, each feather Jaced all 
around with a narrow black edge. They are 
quiet in disposition, ara beautiful pets, and 
lay a very large egg, considering their size 
and cost of keep, 





THERE is something which poultry keep- 
ers would do well to take into consideration 
—that though they may feed their flocks 
very liberally, the food which is thrown to 
them is only a smail portion of their daily 
living. If you notice fowls closely, you will 
see that they are eating grasa all day long, 
except when the snow is on the ground or 
their rangeis restricted to a smal! yard, and 
when this is the case they actually suffer for 
something to take its place. It is said that 
the first crop of clover hay, cut short and 
scalded, comes nearer filling the place of 
green grass than any other fodder, and being 
very rich in carbon it is very nutritious. In 
fact one man declares that a pound of clover 
hay, which is worth only one cent, cut to 
half-inch lengths, scalded and sprinkled 
with bran, will furnish better food for hens 
than all the mixtures of grain that can be 
given.--Country Gentleman. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For a DISORDERED LIVER 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
26cts. a Box. 


OF ALI: DRUGGISTS. 











HUMPHREYS: 


s DE. HUMPHREYS’ BOOK 


Cloth & Cold Binding 
m 144 Pages, with Steel Engraving, 
MAILED FREE. 
Address, P, 0. Box 1810, N. ¥. 








LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES 
14 Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations.. 
Worms, Worm lever, Worm Colic.. 
‘rying Colic, or Teething of Ix nfants. 
41 Diarrhea, of Children or Adults...... 25 
Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic.... 
Chole ra Morbus, Vomiting 
ee Cold, Bronchitis ° 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache..... .2 
Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo. 





yspepsina, Biltious Stomach 
‘Suppressed or Painful Periods 

Whites, too Profuse Periods..... ee 

srou wOoug h, Difficult Breathing.... 
alt Rooun.’ Erysipelas, Eruptions.. 
heumatism, Rheumatic Pains 
fever and Ague, C hills, Malaria.. 
files, Blind or Bleed ing 
Yatarrh, Influenza, Coldinthe Head .5€ 
V hooping Cough, V jolent Coughs.. 
yeneral Debility Physical Weakness 
Kidney Disease 
Nervous Debility..............2..--.<: 1.00 
Urinary Weakness, Wetting Bed... .50 
[Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation..1.00 


PECIFICS. 


Sold by Druggists, or sent poston: d on receipt of 
trice. —HUMPHALYS! MEDICINE co. 103 Fulten ste Ne Ye 


Tutt’s Pills 


CURE CONSTIPATION. 


To enjoy health one should have reg- 
ular evacuations every twen y four 
hours. The evils, both mental and 
physical, resulting from 


HABITUAL CONSTIPATION 


are many and serious. For the eure 
of this common trouble, Tutt’s Liver 
Pills have gained 2a popularity anpar- 
alleled. Elegantly sugar coated. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Milk Fever in Cows 8 


PROF. R. JENNINGS & SON’S 


BOVINE PANACEA 


SOEBAPCSES 


ST err 
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The only sure cure for Milk Fever in cows, It is 
also a Panacea for all diseases of a febrile charac 
ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sold by 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package; 20 doses, 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


E-VINCO LINIMENT 





“fo sell LIVING LEADERS cs WORLD 


Graphic biographies of Sovereigns,Statesmen, 
0. an Elegantly illustrated. A masterly work, 


BBAKD BROS., Pubs., Chicago. 
#250. $10 monthly. NearR. R. and 
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$25 


Feed Will and Corn sll 


that will shell from 40 tc 50 bushels an has 





OO WILL vy; 
CASH COMBINED 


m 6 to 12 bushels of corn per hour with 


horse power, either tread or sweep, Wi) a0 


ten days’ trial. Address 
FOREST CITY MACHINE WORKS 
40-44 Columbus 8t., Cleveland hic 





WELL DRILLs 


FOR ALL PunPosEs, 


Carpenter St. and Carroll Ave., Chicaco. 1) 
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Champion Creamery 


——— FOR CONVEN i} tT 
rnin OF hand! ing Milk ani 
Cream with ¢ resus 
leads the van. Has 
double skimming: 
attachment. Dry. 
ing milk OF cream fir; 
as desired. No fear oj 
sediment. Butte: 
made from it was awar. 
ed the GOLD Meda) 
at indiana Stay 


Fair, 1888, and St. Louis(o.)Fair,%, 


t has taken the First PREMIUM at Leary 
State Fair where exhibited. 
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IRY IMPLEMENT ¢ ti., Bellows Fl ' 


m23-10t 
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Superior Goods! 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0,/ 


airbanks’ Seales, 


WIND MILLS, HAY PRESSES, 


Favorable Price:! 





YING FRUIT TRE 


to destroy injurious i] 


CHICAGO. 
is recommended by all experies need 
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FIELD FORCE ous MP CO. Lockport, Y. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH TOMATOES 
ore ricultural College 


Sulletin Nc - 
a Se Department of Horticul- 


periment Station 
qure 
In the test of 


gras pursued as last year, 


tomatoes the same course 
and with the ex- 
, the seed used 


eption of Nos. 170 to 17% 

was saved by the department, so that from 
most of the varieties three crops of fruit 
nave been secured since the seed was origin- 
ally obtained from the seedsmen. 

The collection embraces all of the leading 
varieties advertised by the dealers, and, as 
many of them were offered under different 
aaa special strains, it contained 148 


na nes a 
varieties. This was still further increased 
e fact that 52 of these varieties were 
crown from seeds saved from the first 


by t 

A546 ai 

fruits, making a total of 200 varieties or 
rs. 

seeds were sown in the forcing house 

, the 15th of March, and a record was 

sade of the per cent of germination. After 

‘yz transplanted, six plants of each kind 

were placed in the garden as soon as danger 

frost was over. ‘They were planted five 

‘t apart each way, and, despite the dry 

weather, sooa covered the ground, making it 


i 


ficult to gather the fruit without injuring 
the vines. 

The first ripe fruits were noticed on the 

+h of August, and the first picking was 


made onthe 17th. Theripe fruits of each 
variety were counted and weighed, and the 
vathering was repeated, at frequent inter- 
vals, until the 15th of September, when all 
of the fruits upon the vines were picked, 
weighed and counted. Tae plants were also 
pulled and weighed. 

Typical fruits were selected and photo- 
graphed, and the seeds which they contained 
were saved for the next year’s planting. 
"ARIETIES RECOMMENDED FOR PLANTING. 

For pickling and preserving, any of the 
pear and plum varieties will be found desir- 
able. The Green Gage and White Apple 
also answer well for this purpose. Of the 
yellow, apple-shaped varieties Jaune Grosse 
Lisse. Vil. proved most satisfactory. Golden 
Queen, or Yellow Jetferson wili also be 
found desirable. 

Tne angular sorts are often recommended 
on account of their earliness, but, although 
many of them reach a large size and are 
very productive, several of the smooth sorts 
possess these characteristics in an equal de- 
gree, and are therefore preferable. If any of 
the angular sorts are to be grown, Extra 
Early or Claster will perhaps give best satis- 


faction. 
For ordinary table and cooking purposes 
the chief dependence should be placed on 


the apple-shaped sorts. A selection made 
up of the Advance or Hathaway Excelsior, 
for early, and of almost any found in the 
Cardinal, Paragor, or Perfection groups, 
for the main crop will answer every purpose 
either for home use or market. 

Allof the new varieties grown for the first 

time this year seem valuable and well worthy 
tivation. 
Of these varieties Glen Cove, Burpee, Bay 
Rurson, Volunteer, Hallock, and 
Americus Hybrid, Faust, are much alike 
and are fine, large tomatoes. 

Toe Americus averages a trifle larger than 
the others, and was the earliest; Volunteer 
was 2 little later, but was more productive. 

Among the older varieties the Ignotum 
deserves special mention. This tomato was 
obtained as asport from Eiformige Dauer. 
This year it exhibited seme tendency to re- 
but it furnished us the largest and 
finest fruits we had. They were thick, solid 
and quite smooth. One of the earliest to 
ripen, the plants remained vigorous through- 
out the season notwithstanding the dry 
weather, and still bore a number of green 
fruits when killed by the frost. The variety 
was tested by quite a number of specialists, 
and without exception they spoke favorably 
of it. Prof. Goff, of the New York Expari- 
ment Station, writes: ‘‘ Although the fruits 
were not very uniform, some were as fine as 
anything in the shape of a tomato I have 
ever seen; of good size, remarkably solid 
and perfectly smooth. With a few seasons’ 
selection it will doubtless be unsurpassed.’’ 

Mr. A. lL. Root, Medina, Odio, speaks in 
equally high terms of it. 
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USING SEEDS FROM FIRST RIPE 
FRUITS. 

Fifty-two varieties were planted in dupli- 
cate, six plants been grown from seeds of 
the first ripe fruits of 1887, and the six ad- 
joining hills from seeds selected some two 
weeks later. 

Compiling the weight of the fruits grown 
from these varieties it was found that the 
seeds of the first ripe fruits produced at the 
first picking, 353 pounds of ripe fruit, 
while the other plants gave only 2814 pounds, 
Showing a gain of 734 pounds in favor of 
planting seeds of the first ripe fruits, or 25 
per cent. 

Examining these figures it was found 
that the angular sorts, which naturally ripen 
early, produced 26 9-16 pounds at the first 
picking from the first ripe fruits, while only 

) 11-16 pounds were produced by the late 
fruits, or only one-fourth as many. With 
the apple-shaped sorts the result was re- 
versed, as the yield was respectively 8 3-16 
pounds and 21 7-16 pounds for the seeds 
from the first, and the late ripening fruits; 
or in other words, the first picking of toma- 
toes of angular varieties gave four times as 
Many fruits from plants grown from seeds 
of the first ripe fruits, as from those selected 
from the main crop, while with the apple- 

Shaped sorts only two-fifths as many were 

obtained, 


EFFECT OF 





A New Theory About Pear Blight. 

N. P. Barclay, of Bowling Green, Ky., in 
the Farmers’ Home Journal, gives his 
theory relative to pear blight. The Journal 
endorses Mr. Barclay as a careful, observant 
man, having had a good deal of experience. 
Mr. Barclay says: 

A new theory, if worthy of notice, will 
meet with criticism and it is with trepidity 
that 1 attempt to controyert all past and 
present opinions of experienced horticaltur- 
ists on the subject of pear blight. Nothiug 
80 simple, if I am correct in what follows, 
has baffled so Successfully the diligent search 
of ages for the cause, as pear blight. Having 
the one advantage—that no one else knows 
the cause—I can rest Secure, at least, so 
long as my theory is not exploded. Invyes- 
tigation leads to truth; and i¢ Correct in my 


opinion that an insect, and not the bacteria 
of scientists, causes the terrible destruction 
to the pear tree, then it is my desire to find 
the remedy. 

In the early spring of 1888, when the first 
sign of pear blight appeared, I examined the 
tender buds and stems of leaves and saw 
that they were being punctured by some 
kind of insect, and the season seemed to be 
particularly well adapted for the destruction 
of the twigs, for the tender shoots, kept wet 
or full of sap, had as disgusting an appear- 
ance as neglected sores of animals. The 
thought of this being the beginning of the 
pear blight that made such rapid progress 
later in the season, was suggested. If this 
is true, it is evident that the insect is very 
poisonous, and the poison self-generating. 
No one, I judge, who has noticed the steady 
inroads of pear blight, will deny that the 
poison, or other cause, continues to gather 
strength as the season advances, and rarely 
stops until a change of conditions or the tree 
isdead. Cutting back must be done far be- 
yond the apparently affected parts to be of 
any benefit. 

The time has about passed for the depre- 
dations of the insect. 1 send you two 
stems; one dead, the other still green, and 
both well punctured, and full of the hardened 
sap or juice which exudes from the tiny 
wounds. The ‘nsect that did this has wings 
about three times the length of its body. Its 
color is, according to the reflection of the 
light, a very pale green or light brown, with 
a bright red eye and small white spots over 
its back. It isabout the size of the ordin- 
ary small gnat, and hard to see and catch. 
Under a magnifying glass he has a plump, 
semi-transparent body, with two formidable 
looking horns on each side and twoon back, 
with a row of small ones running from his 
wings back to them. The bill is built for 
business, and inclines back like that of the 
locust under a head similiar to that of a 
grasshopper. Six legs and two feelers about 
completes his make-up, but not his history or 
work. 

In the past all labor to discover these little 
pests has been lost, or else he is not the 
cause. Search for him may have been too 
late in the season; and it is certain that most 
of those who have searched have paid atten- 
tion to the alfected branches, vainly search- 
ing for some hidden cause therein. Two 
seasons have pretty well satished me, but 
still L cannot say positively that I know that 
I have found it. The effects can be seen in 
any orchard where blight exists, and I hope 
to hear from others on this subject. 





BLACK KNOT—CAUSE AND REM- 
EDY. 





[A paper by Prof. Chas. H. Peck, New York 
State Botanist, read before a Farmers’ Insti- 
tute at Ballston. |} 

** Black knot’? isa name applied to the 
irrregular puffy excrescences that often dis- 
figure the branches of the plum and cherry 
trees. It is a disease that weakens the trees, 
renders them unsightly, unproductive and 
worthless, andif neglected long enough it 
finally kills them. Ithas caused great pe- 
cuniary loss to fruit-growers, has discour- 
aged some in their attempts to raise these 
fruits and has wholly deterred others from 
all efforts in this direction. The disease is 
peculiar to this country, and the European 
fruit-grower is thus far happily exempted 
from its ravages. It is native on our wild 
plum and cherry trees, and after the intro- 
duction of the cultivated species it attacked 
those, the germs of the disease passing from 
the wild to the cultivated trees. Records 
show that early in the present century plum 
and cherry trees, in some lozalities, had 
been attacked by itand almost destroyed. It 
is found on the choke cherry, the wild red 
cherry, the wild plum and occasionally on 
the wild black cherry and the beach plum. 
I have never seen it on the little sand cherry. 

ts attacks as aruleare less frequent and 
less severe on wild species than on cultivat- 
ed ones. It does not often kill the wild 
trees. Ail cultivated trees are not equally 
liable to be attacked. I have never seen the 
varieties of the ox heart or English cherry 
affected by it, but the varieties of the sour 
cherry are especially liable to its at- 
tacks. Other things being equal, a thrifty, 
vigorous and healthy tree is less liable to at- 
tack or permanent injury by it thana sickly, 
feeble or neglected one. 

The disease first shows itself in the form 

of a swelling in the branch. This swelling 

varies from one to six inches or more in 
length, and from half an inch to one inch or 
more in thickness. It sometimes surrounds 
the branch on all sides and sometimes puffs 
out on one side only. In the former case it 
kills the part of the branch above it, in the 
latter it may not. It more often surrounds 
the branches of the cherry trees than of the 
plum trees, and therefore is likely to destroy 
the life of the former sooner than of the 
latter. The interior of the swelling is softer 
in texture than the sound wood. The epider- 
mis or outer bark is soon split by the en- 
largement of the branch, and the surface is, 
for a time, somewhat scaly by reason of the 
adhering fragments of the epidermis. The 
enlargement is limited to the sap-wood, the 
heart-wood remaining unaffected. The 
branch is sometimes curved or contorted by 
the knot, especially if the exerescence occu- 
pies but one side of it. Soon after the rup- 
ture of the epidermis a minute oJive-green 
mold makes its appearance in the crevices 
of the bark. ‘This is sometimes very sparse 
and must be closely sought to be seen; in 
other instances it is very abundant and 
covers the whole surface of the excrescence 
with a dark-green velvety coat of mold. 

Later in the season minute globular black 

grains appear. These are smaller than a 

pin’s head, and are crowded together as 

closely as possible. They usually cover the 
whole of the knot, and give it the black ap- 
pearance which is suggestive of the name 

‘*black knot.”” This appearance is s0 un- 

like that of the knots in their earlier stages, 

that some have affirmed therefrom that there 
are two distinct kinds of black knot. Some 
have also supposed that black knot of the 
cherry was distinct from that of the plum. 

But these are mistakes. The different ap- 

pearances are due to the different stages of 

development, or to differences in the host 
plant. 

The characters thus far described are all 
visible to the naked eye, and any one who 
chooses can see them for himself. Wecome 
now to the question: What is the cause of 
the black knot? What produces it? Fora 
long time it was adisputed question whether 
it was caused by a fungus or by insects; 
whether it was itself a jfangoid excrescence 





or an insect gall. Very often, upon cutting 
open one of these knots, the larve of insects 
and their borings are found. This led to the 
supposition that insects were the cause of 
the mischief, and some have held this opin- 
ion until recently. Lowis Schweinitz, a 
Moravian minister, was the first botanist to 
give attention to this subject. He described 
the knot as a fungus, calling it Spharia 
morbosa, the disease-bearing sphwria. A few 
years later, he having removed from Salem, 
N. C., to Bethelem, Pa., in commenting on 
this fungus, says: ‘This singular sphweria 
aud deadly pest has been observed on sever- 
al of our indigenous species of cherry, but 
neither in Pennsylvania nor in Carolina has 
it been found to destroy native trees. But 
it is a deadly disease on our cultivated cher- 
ries, especially those called Amarellos. 
Forty years ago this variety was common 
about Bethishem, but a few years afterward 
they had almost all been destroyed by the 
combined action of this fungus anda cynips, 
whose operations are constantly present to 
such an extent that our pomologists have 
not, to this day, been able to restore these 
fruit trees. In the mean time, various 
plums, such as the Hungarian, Reine 
Claude, etc., lately introduced and assidu- 
ously cultivated, were flourishing finely, 
and were entirely free from this deadly pest. 
But very lately, even on all these, the 
cynips and the fungus have begun to rage. 
A remedy is greatly desired, but has not yet 
been found.’’ 

it is evident from this that Schweinitz him- 
self supposed the disease was due to the 
united action of the fungus and an insect. 
But recent investigations and microscopical 
examinations have shown that the fungus 
alona is the cause of the mischief. Its seeds, 
which are called spores, lodge upon the 
branches of the tree; and under favorable 
conditions of heat and moisture they ger- 
minate, aud their germinal threads, which are 
technically called mycelium, penetrate the 
tissues of the sapwood and produce a kind 
of irritation which results in an enlargement 
of the branch, and the development of the 
successive stages of the fungus, as already 
described. Noinsect eggs or larve can be 
found in the swelling in its earliest develop- 
ment, but the fungus thread§ can. These are 
always present; the insect larvie are not. 
The soft tissues ef the young excrescence 
invite the insect attack, andatfford a suitable 
nidus and food for the larvee, just as the 
flesh of the young plum does for the larve 
of thecurculio, The insect found in the 
black knot does not cause the knot any more 
than the larve of the curculio cause the 
plum. The insect seeks them in both cases 
asa fit place for depositing its eggs and 
rearing its young. 

The fungus being the cause of the disease, 
itis desirable that we know something of 
its habits and history and mode of prepaga- 
tion. The microscope reveals this. By its 
aid we find that the olive-green mold which 
first appears bears a crop of fungus seeds or 
spores. These are sometimes called the sum- 
mer spores. Many kinds of parasitic fungi 
produce two kinds of spores. First, summer 
spores, which appear early in the season, 
germinate quickly under favorable circum- 
stances, and serve to reproduce and spread 
the fungus during the current season. If cir- 
cumstances do not favor their germination, 
they soon lose their vitality and are lost. 
Second, winter spores, which appear later, 
and serve to carry the species through the 
winter, and reproduce the fungus the next 
season. In the case of the black knot, after 
the summer spores have been produced, the 
minute black spheres already mentioned 
make their appearance. In autumn they are 
filled with a mass of cellular matter, inter- 
mingled with a few immature elongated 
membranons sacks, but no spores. But if 
we examine them again in winter, or in 
early spring, we shall find numerous well de- 
veloped sacks, each of which contains eight 
spores, usually arranged one above another, 
very much as beans are arranged in the pod. 
These are the winter spores of the black 
knot. They have been developed during the 
winter, and will be ready, with the opening 
of the season, to be scattered abroad by the 
high spring winds, and to spread the disease 
to other trees. They are very minute, and 
may be wafted long distances by the wind. 
It would require about 1,500 of them, when 
placed in contact with each other, end to 
end, to extend one inch. An estimate gives 
10,000 of the spore cases to a square inch of 
surface, or about 80,000 ona knot of medi- 
um siza. Supposing each spore case to con- 
tain 20 sacks, or 160 spores, such a knot 
would produce 12,800,000 spores, with which 
to infect neighboring branches and trees. 


This fungus has also another method of re- 
producing or propagating itself. The myce- 
lium, or filaments, which are the immediate 
product of the spores, and which may be 
called the roots of the fungus, is perennial. 
It lives in the knot, and may extend from it 
in either direction, so long as the branch is 
alive, and thus new knots are produced by 
it each season. Commonly the part of the 
branch above the knot soon dies, and then 
the extension of the disease by the myce- 
lium is downward only. Thus it ordinarily 
happens that after a cultivated tree has been 
attacked, the disease, if left to itself, con- 
tinues to spread in the branches indefinitely, 
or until the life of the tree is destroyed. 


What now is the remedy for this state of 
things? How shall we stop the spread of this 
disease, both by the spores and by the my- 
celium? 

Evidently the most natural and effective 
remedy is that which at once suggests itself 
almost to every mind. It is simply to cut off 
or prune away the excrescences. The my- 
celium is deep seated and protected by the 
surrounding tissues, so that external appli- 
cations would not be likely to destroy it. 
But in cutting away the knots two or three 
things should be borne in mind. Should the 
branch be cut close up to the knot it is quite 
likely that some of the extremities of the 
mycelial threads would be left in the wood, 
and they might produce a new excrescence. 
To avoid this danger the cut should be made 
three or four inchas below the knot. Some- 
times a knot may occupy but one side of a 
large branch, which it may be desirable to 
save. In such a case shave off the knot, tak- 
ing with it the surrounding sap wood, a lit- 
tle distance above and below for the purpose 
of getting all the mycelium if possible. It 
might be well to cover large wounds thus 
made with paint, varnish or grafting wax, as 
a protection from exposure to the atmos- 
phere. Ina single instance I have seen the 
trunk of a young plum tree entirely sur- 








est branches. Such a case is scarcely curable. 
The tree may a8 well be taken ont at once 
and replaced by another, Whea the knots 
have been cut off, do-not throw them on the 
ground and leave them there. They might 
still develop their spores to plague you in 
the future. Pat them in the fire and burn 
them to ashes; then they will do no more 
mischief. 

When should the knots be removed? 
Manifestly as soon a3 possible after they 
have made their appearance, Do not give 
them time to perfect @ crop of spores, Per- 
haps one exception may be made to this rule. 
If a tree is first seen to be affected when in 
full leaf, and the knots are so numerous that 
their removal would cause serious injury to 
the tree, it might be better to wait till the 
leaves have fallen, before resorting to this 
excessive pruning. ‘They could then be re- 
moved with greater safety to the tree. But 
ordinarily, the few knots that appear in a 
first attack can be removed with safety at 
any time. On no account should the knots 
be allowed to remain on the trees during the 
winter. They should all be destroyed as 
soon as the leaves have fallen so that they 
can easily be detected. In this way the de- 
velopment of the crop of winter spores will 
be prevented, and so much will be aecom- 
plished in preventing the spread of tne dis- 
ease. Every man who owns aplum tree or a 
cherry tree should make a ruleto examine his 
trees in the fall, and to cut away and burn 
every black knot found, There is need of 
unity of action in this matter. If one man 
neglects this, even though all his neigh- 
bors are fatthful in the matter, he may thus 
perpetuate the disease by raising annually a 
crop of black knot spores with which to re- 
peatedly infect his neighbors’ trees. This is 
a case in which self-interest and public good 
gohandin hand. It is better for all that 
each should attend to this business faithful- 
ly, systematically and thoroughly. Let no 
black knots remain on the ‘trees during the 
winter. With this work thoroughly done 
there would still remain, in some localities, 
a chance for infection from diseased wild 
trees in the vicinity. So long as the black 
knots remain on these, care and watchful- 
ness must not be omitted. It is scarcely to be 
expected that fruit-growers will go into all 
the uncultivated and mountainous regions 
of the land to find and destroy the knot on 
all the wild plum and cherry trees. Still less 
is it to be expected that all such trees will be 
cut down, because they might possibly nour- 
ish and propagate the disease. But it might 
be practicable for every owner of a farm to 
seo that no black knots are allowed to win- 
ter on his land, either on the cultivated or 
wild trees. In most localities the danger of 
infection from wild trees has been reduced 
to almost a minimum by the thorough clear- 
ing up of the country. 

The danger of infection is also greatly di- 
minished by giving good cultivation and suf- 
ficient nourishment to the tree. I have ob- 
served a choke-cherry tree standing on the 
margin of a barnyard where it obtained an 
abundant supply of the nourishment such a 
place affords. It has never been affected 
by black knot, though the species is especial- 
ly liable to attack, and though affected plum 
trees have grown within two or three hun- 
dred feet of it for several years. 

Those well known and successful nursery- 
men, Ellwanger and Barry, say in a recent 
catalogue of fruit trees: ‘' Nothing is more 
favorable to the growth of the black fungus 
or knot than neglect. We have seen trees 
growing to grass in some uncultivated door 
yards transformed into a mere mass of black 
knots, while trees in neighboring gardens, 
under good cultivation, were entirely ex- 
empt. In our specimen plum orchard it 
does occasionally make its appearance, but 
we instantly remove it. Our preventives and 
remedies are good clean culture and prompt 
amputation. We are able to fruit in the 
most successful manner seventy or eighty 
varieties of plums annually, getting not 
merely a few scattering fruits, but full crops 
weighing down the branches.’’ 

It is quite evident then that the black knot 
is no insurmountable obstacle, not even a 
formidable one, to the raising of good crops 
of plums and cherries, It merely makes 
necessary a little extra care and attention. 
It is with these fruits as with everything else 
worthhaving, They donot come of them- 
selves. A price must be paid for them. A 
little extra labor intelligently and judicious- 
ly applied will give us the mastery of the 
black knot, and will be abundantly reward- 
ed by good crops of plums and cherries. 





Lima Beans. 


The Lima bean is one of those vegetables 
which I have found todo better by having 
a@ permanent location in the garden than in 
rotation with other crops. It requires a 
richer soil than the ordinary dwarf bean, 
and will pay well for special attention. 
Most growers use poles for these beans 
which are entirely too tall. The crop is 
harder to secure from the tall poles, and the 
extra height is an absolute disadvantage, 
since it encourages the upward growth of 
the vine and retards its fruiting. If poles 
are used at all, a height of five feet is en- 
ough. Before setting the poles run furrows 
with a plow where the rows are to be. In 
these furrows place the manure or commer- 
cial fertilizer, then with a crowbar set the 
poles firmly in the furrow, four feet apart. 
Next throw a furrow to the row of poles 
from each side, leaving them standing in a 
ridge. Now, witha rake, dress this bed of 
earth into good shape, and around each pole 
plant four beans, eye downwards, and only 
just beneath the surface. The elevated 
ridge around the poles will heat up sooner 
than a flat surface, and the germination will 
be much more rapid. When the plants are 
firmly established pull up all but two to each 
pole, and give a little attention to starting 
the vines on the poles, as they frequently 
need to be tied atthe beginning. But the 
best way is not to use poles at all. Set two 
or three stout posts in the line where the 
beans are to grow, and then stretch galvan- 
ized wire-netting, four feet wide, from post 
to post, and plant the beans along the ridge 
about six or eight inches apart. The wire 
will furnish points to cling to from the start, 
and the bean plantation will look much bet- 
ter than with the poles. 

Perhaps the Lima bean will in time be 
able to support itself. The new Bush Lima 
furaishes a starting point for a dwarf variety 
to take the place of the old Lima. The Bush 
Lima, though a good thing, is, nevertheless, 
the smallest of all Limas, and cannot yet 
entirely supersede the old large Lima. But 





rounded by a black knot just below the low- 


having secured the habit it will not be long 


before we have the big bean on the smal] 
bush. As grown here last summer the Bush 
Lima, or Bush Sieva, was fully two weeks 
or more earlier than the Pole Sieva, and 
more than that in advance of the large Lima. 
It will thus be of great advantage in locali- 
ties too far north for the large Lima. Bat 
even if we succeed in putting the large bean 
on the small bush, it is hardly probable that 
we can put so many there or keep up the 
Succession as late as on the running vines, 
Therefore we had probably better not dis 
pose of our poles or wire netting. In fact, 
by the use of this netting it becomes easy to 
grow many desirable beans which the pole 
nuisance has almost banished from our gar- 
dens.— Garden and Forest. 








BEECHAM'S PILLS cure bilious and neryous 
ills, 








Horticultural Items, 





A. N. Norton, of Grand Rapids, has an 
asparagus bed which has been in existence 
for twenty-four yeara, and is, he says, as good 
as ever. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LKH AR CARRIAGE & HARNESS 
u Full Nickel Harness 
pe eg 


— 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Every Buggy sold by agents has several No. 12 
» 314.00 
sy with privilege of examining before buying. 


doljars added to the manufacturer's price. @ 
ye 
We pay /reight charges both ways if not . y / | “ : , 
eee arre at everything for se \ 
one "aN OFr- , y 
can write ca’ Py PP 





We are manufacturers, and have No 
or Harness from us as well as Co 
10 to 5 


A, ) tosome middle man to order % 
Linh es 


© give no credit. and have 


AddressW, B, PRATT, Sec’y, 
ELKHART, INDIANA. 








FOR POULTRY! 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID. 
Write for prices. 


Made from Raw Bone. 
About the size of Corn. 
Delivered at your Railway Station. AND 


S. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 


GRANULATED AONE 








Free packages for fresh fruit is the war cry 
of the California Fruit Grower, which says 
very truly that insect pests are transported 
from one locality to another in these empty 
packages. There is but one use, it says, for 
empty fruit packages, and that is for kindling 
wood. 


seven of which will fill a quart can, and has a 
currant bush twenty-two feet high in hig 
backyard from which he picks the fruit with 
the aid of a step-ladder. This modern Mun- 
chausen is evidently nota lineal descendant 
of the boy who could not tell a lie. 

toned a 
From accidents of various kinds, and some- 
times from the severity of the winter, ever- 
greens sometimes lose their leading shoot on 
which most of their beauty depends. The 
European silver fir not infrequently loses its 
terminal bud by intense cold when young. 
This can easily be remedied, says Farm News, 
by selecting one of the upper side branches 
most favorably situated, and tying it in an 
upright position by means of a small stick 
fastened to the body of atree. After one or 
at most cwo seasons, the branch will have 
assumed the leadership, and the support may 
be taken away. 











Upon the subject of windbreaks as a pro- 
tection to fruit orchards, Secretary Fuller, of 
the West Michigan Farmers’ Ciub, says: 
‘There is no doubt an advantage in protect- 
ing small fruits from the blasts that lay them 
bare in winter. The snow protection in ex- 
treme weather is of great use. The protection 
of trees bearing fruit, when the crop is ripen- 
ed, to prevent the falling of fruit, is a gain, 
but in all these years that we have been 
studying peach culture, we have been select- 
ing the highest and most exposed hills in our 
country for the peach. Personally, I have 
congratulated {myself on possessing a com- 
paratively high and exposed point for the 
setting of peach trees. I do not believe in 
windbreaks for the protection of fruit.”’ 





Tue New Jersey Experiment Station has 
issued acircular letter which contains a good 
many useful hints to farmers as te their ac- 
tion when & new or heretofore unknown to 
them insect pest attacks any of their crops. ¢ 
The first point is promptness in reporting the } 
damage; do not wait until the harm is done. 
Send specimens of the insects, rather than 
attempt to deseribe them; send specimens of 
their work also. Do not try to send insects in 
a letter, but pack in a tight box, with some of 
the food they are using. Then, send also a 
brief account of what you know about them; 
how and when they work; how long you have 
observed them; how much damage they have 
inflicted; what remedies you have tried and 
what has been your success with them. Write 
your name on the outside of the package 
containing the specimens. This is allowed by 
the postal authorities in such cases, and iden- 
tifles the contents as those described in your 
letter. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


Tae 
Roots 
Sarsapaiila 








Noses 
One Worlar 


The Chief Reason for the great suc- 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article ftself. It is merit that wins, and the 
fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually ac- 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 
has given to this medicine a popularity and 
sale greater than that of any other sarsapa- 

. H rilla or blood puri- 
Merit Wins fier before the oh a 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength- 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is sold by all drug- 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. I. Hood 
& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


Nothing Suceecds Like 
Success, 


I have been successful 
@ in the production of Comb 
Honey for the past ten 
years, and my little pam- 
phiet ‘‘How I produce 
Comb Honey,” briefly ex- 
plainsthe method I pursue. 
By mail, 5 cts. per copy; 
per 100, $3.00. My illus- 
trated price list of General 
/ Supplies, Bees and Queens, 








free. Address 


f2-ly GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


Grape and Other Small Frnit Plants. 








Both the old and the new. The latter a 
specialty. Price list yf March first. Sent 
free to all whoapply. Address 

Tr. T. LYON, 


feb9-15t South Haven, Michigan. 


BEE=KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


Japanese Buckwheat, Alsike 


Clover Seed, etc. 


Free Price List. 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich, 





Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. 


THE LO 


KNOWN AS 
The Michigan Farmer 


scription to the Farmer. It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and 
teed to give satisfaction.. We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them to 
our customers at about cost. Agents’ and dealers’ profits can be saved and one of the 
best Machines obtained by ordering from us. 
each Machine, 


Purchaser pays freight, which runs from 65c. to 90c. on each machine, 











Reference—Editors MicHiGAN FARMER. 





HIGH-ARM IMPROVED SINGER. 


Sewing Machines! 


J. WAYLAND CrARrKk, of Tacoma, Washing- te 
ton territory, says that the fruit in that local- 
ity is simply pro-di-gious. He has seen plums, 8 


THE NEw awnp 
GRBRATLY IMPROVRD 


Hict-AaM SINGER 


The Finest and Best Made Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market. 


~ - Se 
SO eta ee 





) 





With each of these machtes we furnish one Ruffler, one Tucker, one set Hemmers, 


one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Driver, one Wrench, one Oil Can and Oil, one Gauge, one 
Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles, 
six Bobbins, and one Instruction Book. 


These articles are all included in the price named 
Bear in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workmane 


ship, and 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMER for 


S18.00! 


There never was a high-arm 
machine sold before for less than three times this price, 





W-ARM MACHINE 


OF THE IMPROVED SINCER PATTERN. 





<¢ ADUUIB ,, BY} O} UOIPAIAOS 
“Ans $,JvaA BUC SEpNnjsuy] YOIUM 


SEWING MACHINE. 
Oo'oTs 0} CHONG AoIdd 





Over 1,500 in Use in this State ] 


The above represents the Machine which we sell at $16 and throw in a Year’s Sub- 
guaran- 


A full set of attachments included with 
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These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years! 


accord 
location of purchaser. ing t 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office. Address orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 


DETROIT MICH 
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MICHIGAN FARME 


—AND— 


STATE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 
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GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


—sUCCESSORS TO— 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers, 


Nos. 40 and 42 West Larned St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


BANTERN OFFICE: 21 Park Row, New York. 
Pp. B. BROMFIELD, M’er. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing the address of the 
‘FARMER changed must give us the name of the 
Postoftice to which the paper isnow being sent 
as wel! asthe one they wish to have it sent to. 
In writing for a change of address all that is 
Change the address on 


Postofiice to —— 


mecessary to say is: 
MICHIGAN FARMER from 
Postoftice. Sign your name in full. 
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DETROIT, SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1889. 








Fhis Paper (9 Bntered at the Detroit! Poat- 
ofes at eccond ciaes matter. 








STOCK SALES IN MICHIGAN. 





The following dates have been selected 
by Michigan breeders for sales of improved 


stock: 

JUNE 6—D. Henning, Battle Creek, Shorthorn 
and Hereford cattle. J. A. Mann, Auctioneer. 

JUNE 12-—C. F. Moore, St. Clair, Shorthorns. 
J. A. Mann, Auctioneer. 

OCTOBER 2%4—A. W. Bissell, Pewamo, Shrop- 
shires and Poland-Chinas. 








WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 59,472 bu., against 
64,644 bu. the previous week, and 37,675 
bu. for corresponding week in 1888. Ship- 
ments for the week were 22,127 bu., against 
49,539 bu. the previous week, ahd 53,217 
bu. the corresponding week last year. ‘The 
etocks of wheat now held in this city 
amount to 88,950 bu., against 59,325 
bu. last week, and 321,760 bu. at the corres- 
ponding date in 1888. he visible supply 
of this grain on May 25 was 21,284,385 bu. 
against 22,342,701 bn. the previous week, and 
28,662,455 bu. for the corresponding week in 
1888, This shows a decrease from the 
amount reported the previous week of 58, 316,- 
774 bushels. As compared with a year ago 
the visible supply shows a decrease of 6,- 
378,070 Du. 

It is the same old story of weak and de- 
clining markets and dull trade. Speculators 
are disgusted, and do but little business. 
The heavy rains of the past week have 
weakened prices, as it is believed they have 
been rather timely for the growing crop. 
The weather is extremely cold and unsea- 
sonable, but while this condition is very 
severe on corn and early vegetables, it will 
help wheat and oats. Wheat was getting 
dried up badly, and it would have soon 
started heading out with the hot dry weather 
early inthe month. This would have given 
a light crop,as the heads would be short and 
badly filled. These cold rains will hold 
back development and keep the plant grow- 
ing. But, all the same, we are not going to 
have the crop of wheat crop reporters are 
estimating. The crop is not even—some 
sections belng excellent and others badly 
damaged. It looks as if prices were lower 
now than the outlook warrants. 

The following taoleexnipits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheat in this market from 
May ist to May 31st inclusive: 





No. “ No. o 
Red. Red 
8554 7 
86% 7D% 
87 15% 
88 76 
90 sue 
83% 15% 
91% Re 
93 77 
, RG 76% 
BB Bo deescoccosccvce 93 91% winls 
SF Be dscvdececvccece 93 2% 76 
tn ‘TETITITL TTT 94 93% s0s 
FS  Bbycceesowsevcesce 94 94 sites 
ie Oe ee 92 £9 76 
at PRET Een RY 88% 76 
we. <= See 93 7% 7% 
« @.. 91% 86% 75% 
ee ee eee 89 84 7 
4 aera 85% $434 7 
« 2.. 89% 88 7 
4) see 88% 86 ve 
“« @. 88% 83% vif 
a Pe er ere 87 8444 7 
* 28.. 88 8544 
a. 87% 84 7 


Some“trading is being done in the new 
crop, August selling at 76%c, September, 
76%c, and the year 76@76i¢c per bu. This 
shows how dealers regard the future of the 
market, but they may yet be sorely disap- 
pointed. The following is a record of the 
closing prices on the various deals in futures 
gach day during the past week: 


May. June. July. Aug. 

Wictdickdiea 88% 81K %% 76% 
Monday ......-.... 8414 82 7644 7 

$b560 -ovee 8544 83 7 76% 

Wednesday ....... 84 82 76% 76% 

Friday....-«---.--- a's $1 76% 1655 


A May “corner”? was expected, but it 
did not materialize. New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis were lower on spot and new 
futures yesterday, but firmer on the later 
deals. 

No markets were held on Thursday, as it 
was ‘‘ Memorial Day’ and a legal holiday. 

The drouth in Australia is said to be over, 
plentiful rains having fallen. 

Hungarian advices say that the weather 
has been warm and favorable for the crops, 
the {condition of which, except in the inun- 
dated districts, is generally good. 

Belgium reports fine weather and excel- 
lent crop prospects. Stocks of grain at Ant- 
Werp are small for the season. 

In Germany the weather has been favor- 
able for the crops, which are decidedly 
backward for the season, and need good 
weather from now on to harvest if they are 
to sueceed well. The markets have been 
firm for wheat and rye, 

It is estimated that France will require 
nearly 20,000,000 bu. of foreign wheat be- 
‘tween now and harvest. 


and seed, owing to crop loss from rains in 
the harvest months. 

The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘in sight” at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of Eu- 


rope: 


Bushels. 

Visible supply .......- cece eeseceeeeees 23,880,475 
On passage for United Kingdom...... 13,848,000 
On Passage for Continent of Europe.. — 2,520,000 
Total bushels May 11,1889......... 40,218,475 
Total previous WeeK .....+sseeseeevees 42,804,734 
Total two weeks ago..... eoccceccccere 43 482,209 
Total May 12, 1888............+. bk cukit 52,921,243 


The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending May 18 were 
719,440 bu. more than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing May 4 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 698,536 bu. less than the con- 
sumption. The receipts show an increase 
for those eight weeks of 3,599,376 bu. as 
compared with the corresponding eight 
weeks in 1888. 

Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending May 1s, 1889, as per special 
cable to the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 1,100,000 bu., of which 720,000 
bu. were for the United Kingdom and 
880,000 for the Continent. The shipments 
for the previous week, as cabled, amounted 
to 500,000 bushels, of which 100,000 went to 
United Kingdom, and 400,000 to the 
Continent. Theshipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to May 18, aggregate 3,860,000 bu., 
of which 2,240,000 bu. went to the United 
Kingdom, and 1,620,000 bu. to the Conti- 
nent. For thecorresponding period i 1888 
the shipments were 5,300,000 bu. The 
wheat on passage from India May 8S was 
estimated at 1,736,000 bu. One year ago 
the quantity was 2,272,000 bu. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was 
guoted steady with fair demand. Quotations 
for American wheat were as follows: No. 2 
winter, 63. 5d. per cental; No. 2 spring, 
7s. 3ig¢d.@7s. 444d; California No. 1, 6s. 
9igd. @ 63, 103¢d. 
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CORN AND OATS. 





CORN. 
The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 28,056 bu., against 39,121 
bu. the previous week, and 51,878 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. Shipments for 
the week were 45,533 bu., against 5,956 bu. 
the previous week, and 27,088 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on May 25th 
amounted to 11,045,636 bu., against 9,691,- 
944 bu. the previous week, and 9,691,944 bu. 
at the same date in 1888. ‘The visible sup- 
ply shows an increase during the week indi- 
cated of 1,553,692 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 45,680 bu. against 
69,051 bu. last week, and 42,982 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1888. The market is 
again slightly lower, and trading very light. 
For No. 2 343¢c was paid yesterday, and 
No. 3 brought 334¢¢;a sale of No. 2 yellow 
was made at 35!¢c per bu. In futures No. 
2 for July delivery sold at 35\¢c. The 
frosts of the past week hurt corn a good dea 
in this State. Some reports reach us of 
fields having to be replanted. Other States 
must have suffered also. At Chicago corn 
is steady, and yesterday there was a slight 
advances on June and July futures. Spot 
sold at 3334@33Ke for No. 2, and 32k @ 
33\¢e for No. 3. In futures June closed at 
34c per bu., and July at 344c and strong. 
The New York market was 4 @‘<c higher 
than on Wednesday, closing firm. 
The Liverpooi marke. yesterday was 
quoted quiet with fairdemand. New mixed 
western, 3s. 83¢d. per centa!. In futures 
May sold at 3s. 83¢d., June at 33. 837d. and 
July at 3s. 834d. 

OATS. 
The receipts at this point tor the week 
were 24,862 bu., against 30,679 bu. the 
previous week, and 40,474 bu. for the corres- 
ponding week last year. The shipments for 
the week were 1,965 bu., against 6,618 bu. the 
previous week, and 8,764 bu. for same 
week in 1888. The visible supply of this 
grain on May 25th was 6,341,751 bu., against 
6,750,301 bu. the previous week and 5,002,- 
811 at the corresponding date in 1888. The 
visible supply shows a decrease of 408,850 
bu. for the week indicated. Stocks held in 
store here amount to 18,424 bu., against 
18,107 bu. the previous week, and 46,992 
the corresponding week in 1888. Oats are 
rather dull and lower. Receipts have not 
been heavy, nor are stocks Jarge, but the 
decline in other grains has had an un- 
favorable effect upon the market. No, 2 
white are now quoted at 27¢c per bu., light 
mixed at 26\¢c, and No. 2 mixed at 25c. 
Nothing doing in futures. The Chicago 
market is again lower, spot No. 2 selling 
there at 22c per bu., June delivery at 22c, 
and July at 223¢c. The market there was 
stronger yesterday. At New York oats are 
reported irregular but fairly active, with 
prices on both spot and futures lower than 
a week ago. Quotations yesterday were as 
follows: No. 2 white, 34c; mixed western, 
26@30ce; white western, 33@39c. In fatures 
No. 2 mixed for June closed at 27¢c, and 
July at 28¢ per bu. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUITER. 


It looks a3 if the bottom had been reach- 
ed in the butter market, as fair dairy stock 
is selling here at 12@132, with 14c paid for 
the best. This is not gratifying intelligence 
to butter-makers, but it is nevertheless a 
fact. There is too much butter coming in 
to allow values to harden. A little holding 
back for a time on the part of those shipping 
to this market certainly looks advisable. 
Pastures are in such excelient condition that 
cows lmve done remarkable well, and the re- 
sult is a large increase in the make of butter, 
with a corresponding reduction in prices, 
Creamery is quoted steady at 16@18c per lb., 
with receipts equal to the demand. At Chi- 
cago ihe market shows a further decline. 
‘Thd arrivals and offerings of good butter 
were liberal and while there was a moderate 
call on both local and outside account the 
market lacked strength and the feeling was 
less buoyant than a few days ago. The in- 
quiry was chiefly for fine creameries, Quo- 
tations were as follows: Choice creamery, 
Elgin district, 16@17c per lb.; do Iowa and 
Wisconsin, 144¢@16c; best dairies, 13@14c; 
poor to common stock, 7@8)gc. At New 
York the market is steady for the best 
grades of stock. Under grades are plenty 








only being noticeable in fancy grades and 
those closely approximating. Fancy West- 
ern creamery is hardly quotable above 173¢c, 
though exceptional marks of Elgin and 
separator goods are occasionally held a shade 
higher. Next grades under are also held 
about steady, but under grades slow and ir- 
regular. State creamery pails not quotable 
above 18c in a wholesale way, though work- 
ing out a shade higher to grocery. State 
dairy tubs in small supply and selling 
promptly at full prices when fine. Choice 
full grass Western packed is held firmly. 
Reports say exporters are operating fairly in 
ladle-packed at 1144@12c for Great Britain, 
and taking cheaper grades for the Contin- 
ent, mostly under 10c. 
Quotations in that 
were as follows: 

BASTERN STOCK. 


market yesterday 







Creamery, State, pails, fancy......... @18 
Creamery, State and Il’a., tubs, 1ancy 174418 
CZCAMETY, PFIME....ccccecrcesces sees 164@17 
Creamery, good.... eseoe 15 O16 
rg wo ere ae 13 @14 
State dairy, tubs, fancy.. 17%@138 
State dairy, tubs, good......... + °164%Q@17 
State dairy, tubs, fair........ 2.0.00. 15 @15% 
State duiry, Welsh, fancy............. @.. 
State dairy, Welsh, prime............ 1544@16 
State dairy, Welsh, fair to good...... @15 
WESTERN &TOOK. 
Western Creamery, fancy......-+++++ Q1i% 
Creamery, Elgin, fancy ........+.+4 @18 


Western imitation creamery, choice. @15 
Western do, good to prime......-...- 11 

Western dairy, fine..........- . 
Western dairy, good......... 
Western dairy, ordinary 
Western factory, fresh tubs, extra 





nn rer re @12 
Western factory, fresh tubs, firsts.... @10— 
Western faciory seconds.........+.- 84@ 9% 
Western dairy and factory thirds.... 7%@ 8 


The exports of butter from New York 
since May 1st, the beginning of the trade 
year, compare as follows: 


Expor 

}bs. 
For week ending May 27........+++++: ate 
Same week 1888........c0++sseeeseecees eu 

Since May J, 1889.........0.-eseeeeeees 323, 9% 
ais 341,704 


Same time last Year........scerseeeeee 
CHEESE, 

There is a good deal of cheese coming in, 
and some of it not of a high grade, In fact 
quality is left out of some of it entirely. 
This, coupled with heavy receipts and a de- 
cline at other shipping points, has sent the 
market downwards. For the best of the 
receipts 91¢c is about all that can be de- 
pended upon, while some makes are down 
to 8c per lb. It is doubtful if there is a cent 
of profit in a full cream cheese at such a fig- 
ure. But the dealer gets in his work in 
good shape, for he is selling Michigan cheese 
at from 14 to 16c per lb., or an advance over 
cost of from 80 to 100 per cent. There 
would be one good point to a decline in 
prices if the decline reached the consumer, 
for it would largely increase the consump- 
tion, and in the end lead to an extension of 
the market supplied by the cheese-makers. 
Bat this, unfortunately, do23 not happen. 
At Chicago the market shows considerable 
firmness, with flats and Young Americas 
the favorites. The offerings of these were 
not large. Quotations there are as follows: 
Full cream cheddars 74¢@8&c per Ib; twins, 
8@8'¢c per lb; do Young Americas, 92; poor 
to common lots, 3@5c; Swiss cheese, 6@9c; 
brick cheese, new full cream, 8@9c. The 
New York market is not in good shape, 
the home demand for new cheese being 
light, while the foreign markets are steadily 
declining. The Datly Bulletin says: 

‘*The market remains ina very dull, un- 
satisfactory condition, and on the platforms 
this morning business seemed to be at 
almost a complete standstill. Indeed, nine 
out of ten among the operators in attendance 
reported no trading whatever, and it was 
only in exceptional cases that deals could be 
learned of, the result of which indicated a 
continued easing off tone. Yesterday quite 
a little stock was placed at 8}¢c, and that 
figure was again asked this morning, but 
eventually it developed that 83/¢ would buy 
colored and 8c white, the latter offered 
with some little freedom. Even those 
rates, however, did not possess attraction 
for the majority of shippers, who stood away 
from the market because no direct orders 
came except at still lower limits, and the ad- 
vices were generally in the old discouraging 
form. A couple of receivers are understood 
to haye made direct consignments of their 
supply which arrived at the commencement 
of the week. Under grades of full cream 
very slow, and skims also neglected.’’ 

Quotations in that market yesterday were 
as follows: 





State fectory, full cream fancy........ 84@ 8% 
State factory, full cream, choice...... 8 @ 8% 
Svate factory, full cream good.... ... 74%@ 7% 
State factory, full cream, common... 7%@ 75% 
State factory, light skims, prime...... 74@ 7% 
State factory, skims good............. 64%@7 
State factory, skims, medium......... 5 @ 6% 
State factory, full skimS............+. 1%@ 4 
RPE SAMs dco ke paces aisha ee sbaee'sn SPOKES 74@ 8 


The exports of cheese from New York 
since May 1 (the beginning of the trade 
year) compare as follows: 


a ae 
abs. 

For week ending May 27................ 1,565,593 
OE 8 rrr 1,390,943 
yO Sar ee 4,704,704 


Same time last year.............+.e++0++ 4,007,183 

A report of the Utica cheese market Mon- 
day last says: 

‘It was something more ofa surprise to 
dairymen to see cheese decline ‘4c again 
this week. They had calculated on getting 
about the same prices as last week, but for 
all that they did not hold back their stock, 
as the amount of transactions show. Some 
sold a mixture of hay and grass cheese, 
others simply cleaned out their fodder stock, 
in order to start in next week with the new 
make. So far as can be judged, the flow of 
milk is now about in the flush. During the 
last four or five cold days it has actually 
shrunk, but of course it will come up again 
with the return of warmer weather, although 
dairymen say it will notdo more than get 
back again to the point where it was before. 
Buyers seem to have little confidence even 
in present low prices, and lower are pre- 
dicted within a short time.”’ 

The Liverpool market yesterday was 
quoted dull for new American cheese, with 
quotations at 45s. per cwt. for both white 
and colored, a decline of 3s, from the 


quotations of a week ago. 
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WOOL, 

The cold weather of the past week has 
put off shearing for a time, and in conse- 
quence any large movement of the clip. 
Some wool has been marketed, but it is 
largely fat sheep’s or unwashed fleeces. A few 
lots of washed have appeared in the south- 
ern part of the State, but not sufficient to 
test values. Reports are all from the buyers, 
and the way they talk down prices is really 
comical. At Grand Rapids the first buyers 
spoke of 25c per lb. as an outside figure for 
fine washed fleeces. Later another buyer 
announced that prevailing prices in Boston 
would not allow him to pay more than 23¢ 
for such wool. But this is the usual bluff, 
and by its means and the reports published 
by the daily press, which these very gentle- 
men have supplied, they have been enabled 
to snap up the clip of a wool-grower here 
and there who is not posted on one of the 
most vital points of his business—the value 








and slow, with the tone easy, the steadiness | 


of his product. Itis not the time to sell 


wool. But few buyers are yet in market, 
competition is out of the question, and the 
seller must put up with the first offer, no 
matter if it is ridiculously low, or take his 
clip home again. A little backbone on the 
part of growers is a necessity, or they will 
simply become the victims of the shrewd 
buyers who propose to make a good thing 
out of their labor if it can be done. Look at 
this report of the Boston market from the 
Commercial Bulletin, and see if there is any 
good reason why you should sell good wash- 
ed fine fleeces at 25c per 1b. 

“Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces have sold 
toa smaller extent than for many years. 
Asamatter of fact there are almost none 
here. Holders of best XX decline to sell for 
88e, which is the best offer this week, while 
Xis stationery at 32c. No. 1 wool can 
hardly be calied a feature of the market. 
Tho most experienced buyers now estimate 
the Ohio clip at 20,000,000 pounds. The 
washing is now nearly completed. Last 
year the wools opened at 25@27¢e, and finally 
ended at the very close ai 30c. Buyers are 
offering 28¢, but not with much success, 
Thirty cents about represents the ordinary 
grower’s view, though 31}gc¢ has been paid 
this week in Ohio for lots running very large- 
ly to medium. Mostof the large buyers are 
already patrolling the State. Michigan wools 
are very quiet but quite strong on a basis of 
66@67e for X scoured. ‘There is little wool 
here of a very desirable character. What 
little there is is worked off at 3ic. Wool of 
moderate shrinkage sells at 30¢ and Wiscon- 
sin X and heavy shrinkage wools at 29¢. 
The Michigan clip is set down by a well in- 
formed correspondent at 12,000,000 pounds. 
The recently prevailing chilly weather may 
delay the clip considerably.”’ 

There is nota sign of weakness in that 
market, where most of the clip of this Siate 
is marketed, and the only trouble is the 
smallness of stocks—certainly not an un- 
favorable point for the seller. 

Here is also an extrac! from the American 
Wool Reporter of Thursday, which sustains 
the position we have taken for the past two 
months, that the wool clip of the State should 
bring growers from 3@4c per Ib. more than 
a year ago: 

‘*In comparing the ruling prices for wools 
to-day with those of a year ago we find fleece 
wools four to five cents higher, and territory 
wools worth fully seven cenis per scoured 
pound more than 12 months ago. On the 
31st of May last year Ohio XX would bring 
but 29¢, to-day it sells readily at 33c. Michi- 
gan X at the same date was inactive, but 
held at 26@27c, choice lots will now sell at 30 
@31c. In comparingthe scoured cost of terri- 
torial wools we find fine selling from 50@ 
55c. This same wool is to-day worth from 
59@62¢.”’ 

As to Philadelphia, the trade there seems 
to be anxious to get all the desirable wool 
possible, and values are very firm for such 
stock. Here are some extracts from the re- 
port of the Wool Reporter on that market: 

‘* Dealers are firmer in their views and so 
small a concession as half a cent has spoiled 
sales. Sixty days ago this difference in 
views would not have turned the manufac- 
turers away, as the concession would have 
been given then; but as the opening oper- 
ations in the country during the last two 
days are undoubtedly a criterion to judge 
prices that are to rule, dealers have become 
more firm, and demand full prices. Ordin- 
arily, a half cent at this time of year would 
not spoil a sale, but this year there is a 
tendency to hold for a figure that will com- 
pensate the grower for Jetting the wool go. 

* * * * * * * * 


“It is not often we see aquiet market a 
sellers’ market at the same time, but we 
have that view now. Very little wool is 
moving, and save, perhaps, some lines of 
clothing and delaine wool, the distribution 
is scattered over a large territory and in 
small amounts. There is nothing really 
new to report about combing wools. We 
would continue to quote the better class of 
washed wools at 89 and 40c for medium, 
and 88 and 39¢ for quarter blood. Un- 
washed combings we quote at 29 to 30¢ 
for medium, and 2734 and 29¢ for ‘- 
blood, Philadelphia grading. For alleged 
\¢-blood of western grading these prices 
cannot be obtained by 1 to2 cents. Washed 
medium fleeces are quotable at 37}¢ cents 
for Ohio, though the bulk of the amount 
that constitutes the sales reported to us have 
been a half cent higher. 373¢ cents wil! 
not be conceded from, and 388 cents is asked 
and frequently paid because the owners will 
not split acopper, even if they cannot make 
asale just now. Unwashed medium and 
quarter bloods, we would quote at about the 
same figure for light and bright wool, as 
combings. Recently received Virginia wools 
have been sold for 31 cents for medium 
clothing and 30 cents for ‘4-blood. Fine 
unwashed wools are cominvg forward, little 
by little, and sell ranging from 21% to 
23 cents. There has been more inquiry for 
X fleeces and some for delaines; XX Ohio 
we quote at 33 and 34 cents, X at 32 cents 
and Michigan X at 30 and 31 cents. Fine 
Ohio delaine we would quote at 385 and 36 
cents ; Michigan at 34 cents.’”’ 


Do wool-growers see anything in the re- 
ports which should lead them to dispose of 
their clips at the prices talked of by local 
buyers?:, If local buyers are not willing to 
pay more, ship the wool east to some reliable 
commission house, and have it held subject 
to your order. This clip means a year’s care 
and labor for you. It is not something you 
can atford tothrow away. Don’t let buyers 
talk you out of your property without a fair 
equivalent, and that is not what sellers are 
getting in most instances, according to the 
reports from interior markets printed below. 


WOOL IN THE INTERIOR. 


Dowagiac—About 18,000 lbs. marketed. 
The range is 20 to 273¢¢ per Ib. for fine and 
medium unwashed, and 28 to 36c for 
washed. 

Ovid—About 15,000 Ibs. marketed. Re- 
ported prices are 16@18c for unwashed and 
25@27c for washed. 

Port Huron—One buyer has taken about 
1,000 lbs. at 18c for unwashed and 29¢c for 
washed, . 

Ypsilanti~Sales have been made on the 
basis of 17c for unwashed fine, and 21c for 
unwashed coarse and medium. 

Vassar—Sales of 7,000 lbs. reported at an 
average of 18 to 22¢c for fine and medium 
unwashed. 

Saline—About 3,000 Ibs. marketed so far. 
Prices are 18c for fine unwashed and 26¢ 
for washed. Better prices are looked for. 

Clio—Quoted at 18c for unwashed. 

Morley—Prices are quoted by dealers at 
24 to 26c per Ib. for medium grades of 
washed wool. 

Decatur—About 6,000 Ibs. marketed. 
Prices ranged irom 16c for fine unwashed 
to 28¢e for fine washed. 

Hillsdale—Unwashed quoted at 15@18e 
per Ib. 

Three Rivers—About 2,000 lbs. reported 
marketed, at a range of 17 to 18c for un- 
washed and 26 to 30c for washed. 
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Prorrssor Wallny, of Munich, con- 
i tinues his interesting experiments respecting 
the germination of seeds, and the influence 
of covering them in the soil, He recom- 
mends farmers to select voluminous and 
fully matured grains only for seed, and to 
sow in lines. Small sized seeds will pro- 
duce stunted crops. By following the first 
course cereals will be able to withstand the 
rigors of winter and the danger of the corn 
being laid; the latter is due to weak stems, 
the product of thick sowing, thereby ex- 
cluding air and light strengthening in- 
fluences, and stunted seed. 








THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS?’ 
SOCIATION, 


AS- 





The preparations made by the butchers 
of Detroit for the entertainment of the dele- 
gates to the National Convention were elab- 
orate and complete in all their details Mon- 
day night, and the boys were looking for- 
ward toa very enjoyable time, which they 
had labored so hard to make a success. The 
first delegates to arrive were from Chicago 
and St. Louis, numbering about 70. Then 
came Pittsburg with a large delegation, head- 
ed by a brass band of 17 pieces. Later trains 
brought representatives from New York, 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, Kansas and other 
States, 

The convention assembled Tuesday morn- 
ing; the proceedings opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Mr. Service, of the ‘Trumbull 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. Mayor 
Pridgeon, who was to have welcomed the 
visitors, was unavoidably absent and sent a 
letter of regret. ‘Thomas Barlum, the Presi- 
dent of the Detroit Association, in a few 
well chosen remarks extended the members 
a hearty welcome, and was followed by ex- 
Congressman Maybury, in a happy strain. 
In closing he said: ** We bid everybody 
welcome to Detroit that comes for a good 
purpose, and for what better purpose “ean 
men come together than with the purpose in 
view of furnishing the 
meats?’’ 

President Ciarles James, of St. Louis, 
was introduced by President Barlum, and 
said: ‘I have not language to express to 
you my idea of the beuuty of the city of Dée- 
troit. 1 was here to your barbecue last fall, 
and to-day I think it is mere beautiful than 
ever. 1 thank you for the cordial words 
that have been uttered snd the hearty wel- 
come that has been given us.’’ He then pro- 
ceeded to read his annual address, which 
was a review of the battle in various States 
for the ‘‘ co-operation of the butchers and 
raisers of stock for the benefit of the pub- 
lic.” He said that in the States of Minne- 
gota, Colorado, Indiana and the Territory of 
New Mexico the measure was carriad. It 
was defeated in New York, Ohio, Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri and Michigan. In his own State of 
Missouri it was defeated by lobbyists and 
the free use of ‘‘ boodle,” and ‘the had the 
best reasons for believing that the same 
causes operated in every State where it was 
defeated.’’ 

Vice-President R. B. Nooney, of New 
York, addressed the convention. He 
promised that in the next Legislature of his 

tate there would be a majority in favor of 
the bill just defeated, and that the next 
Governor would also be with them. This 
would be accomplished by the farmers and 
butchers, assisted by those who were 
opposed to trusts. 

A resolution agaiust the adulteration, 
compounding or false branding of com- 
pounds to be substituted for pure hog’s lard 
was adopted, and also a resolution calling 
on Congress to pass bill No. 11027, which 
was introduced at the last session. 

On Wednesday morning it started in to 
rain, and as it was much needed by the 
farmers and to lay the dust in the city, 
everybody was pleased. It also kept the 
delegates from wandering around the city, 
and all were found in attendance when the 
second day’s proceedings opened. ‘They 
attended strictly to business, the main 
feature of which was toe re-elect 


people with pure 


Yhris Bro- 
kate, of St. Louis, as Secretary and organ- 
izer, making his salary $1.500, and allowing 
him $1,000 for expenses. The convention 
then elected their other officers as follows: 
President, Charles James, of St. Louis; first 
vice-president, J. Nooney, of New York; 
second vice-president, William Peters, of 
Pittsburg;financial secretary, Henry Phillips, 
of Detroit; treasurer, George Beck, of 
Detroit; trustees, John W. Letterle, of 
Louisville, S. Kreiger, of St. Louis, F. 
Greenawald of Pittsburg, Giles Stanley, of 
Chicago, John Ruegeman, of Dupuque, 
Benjamin Marks, of Detroit, George A. 
Ashley, of Toledo. The convention then 
adjourned to meet in Cincinnati the fourth 
Tuesday in May, 1890. 

The rain had continued to pour down in 
torrents, but everybody prophesied that 
Thursday morning would break fair, and 
that the programme for the entertainment 
of the guests would be carried out. But 
they were doomed to disappointment, for 
through the night and all day Thursday the 
rain continued to come down as if it had a 
contract to furnish so much water in so many 
hours. The oldest inhabitant could not re- 
call a parallel of such a rainfall at this sea- 
son of the year. ‘The parade, which was to 
have been one of the main features of the 
programme, had to be abandoned. ‘The 
steamer Cole had been chartered to convey 
the party to the Oakland, at St. Clair, where 
a banquet had been arranged for one 
o’clock. The rain was pouring and the 
wind was blowing a gale. This deterred 
many from joining in the trip, but still there 
was a good crowd that braved the elements, 
and although the storm continued through- 
out the trip those who participated in the 
ride thoroughly enjoyed themselves. There 
was music, dancing and speeches, with an 
abundance of refreshments. Among the 
speakers were Lieut. Gov. Ball, Senator Hol- 
brook and H. H. Hinds, of the Live Stock 
Sanitary Commission. While the weather 
prevented the carrying out of the original 
programme, the visitors fully appreciated 


the fact that under other circumstances their 
entertainment in Detroit would have 
equalled, if not surpassed, the hospitality 
extended to their organization by other 
cities. 
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Who Knows? 








Bia Rarips, May 27, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Do you or aby one else know of anything 
that will kill live-forever? We have on our 
farm about half an acre that we have been 
trying to kill for some time, but have not 
succeeded. Yours truly, 

LYMAN F. MOREHOUSE. 


eter 





THe Grand 'I'runk Railway has discon- 
tinued the running of the Sunday Mt. 
Ciemens trains, the last train having run on 
Sunday, May 26th; so there will be no Sun- 
day train hereafter. 





THE LATE Dr, Dio Lewis, over his own 
signature, in speaking of Warner's Safe 
Cure, said: ‘Iam satisfied the medicine is 
not injurious, and will frankly add that if 
I found myself a victim of serious kidney 














THE RULING SUSTAINED. 





Good News for Wool Growers and Woolen 
Manufactvrers, 

It will be remembered that the Collector 
of the Port of New York and the Appraiser 
of Customs at Philadelphia, decided that 
hereafter so-called worsted cloths were in 
reality manufactures of wool, and should be 
classified as such in paying customs duties, 
These worsteds they held should be apprais- 
ed under section 362 of the tariff law, which 
calls for a duty of 35 cents per pound and 
35 per cent ad valorem on all woolen goods 
under the value of 80 cents per pound. 
The importers appealed in each case to 
Secretary Window, and on Tuesday last he 
rendered his decision. The special case 
before him was brought by H. Hermar, 
Sternbach & Co ; Ballin, Josephs & Co, and 
the goods consisted of so-called worsted 
coatings, suitings, etc., usedin the manu- 
facture of men’s and boys’ clothing. The 
Secretary held that, a3 these articles were 
made in part of wool, it was the evident in- 
tention of the statute that they should be 
assessed for duty at the rate applicable for 
manufactures of wool instead of at the lower 
rate under which they have been previously 
classified as worsted cloths. Importers say 
they will appeal the case to the Supreme 
Court, but that will take some time, and 
Congress will meet pr ibably before it can be 
settled. In that case, should the decision 
be adverse to the interests of the wool grow- 





ers and manufacturers, the law can be speed- 
ily changed so as to settle the question for 
good. This decision will havo a marked 
effect upon the market for wool, especially 
after the huge lots imported before these 
rulings were made, in expectation of the 
result, have been worked off, 
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AGREES WITH OLD GENESEE, 
Oxrorp, May 27, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
‘fhere is a great deal of hard sense in 
‘Old Genesee’s ”’ last jetter in reply to ‘‘Old 
Farmer,’’ and the same may be said of 
‘“*Farmer’s”’ ‘* big four’? letter. I believe 
with the former, that we have an expensive 
lot of lawmakers, and it seems they are 
either under the influence of lobbyists or 
else are incompetent. Perhaps there is no 
remedy for al! these shortcomings, unless to 
try a new lot of men next election. Politics 
do not affect the result. The senate is a 
more conservative body, and is made up of 
men who acquire their bread and butter 
with little exertion. As Old Genesee says, 
we can’t help but think seventy-five cents a 
day all they ought tohave. Although I am 
& Repubdlican I like his letter. He is right 
about tho ‘‘salary grab.” It’s all right to 
pray for rain in a dry time, but prayers will 
not place the President’s salary back to 
where it ought to be. 
If Old Genesee wil! give it to them and 
keep clear of the tariff, he will be on the 
right track. ECONOMIST. 
+ - 4 6 
CoRN, early potatoes, and strawberries 
have been severely injured by the frosts of 
the past week. Think of four inches of 
snow in Michigan on May 30th, while the 
thermometer reached 84 deg. in the shade 
many days in April! It is a remerkable 
seasou, and how crops are going to tarn out 
is a question no one can answer. 





Stock Notes, 

ON the 22d inst., Mr. J. J. Hill, of Norih 
Oaks, Minnesota, sold a draft from his herd 
of Shorthorns. Twenty-three animals were 
sold,of the Barrington, Constance, Georgi- 
ana, Acomb, etc., families, at an average of 
$239 per head—$213 for females and $298 
for male:. 





Mr. H. F. Brown, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
so'd 35 head of Shorthorns at auction on the 
21st inst. Of the lot 28 were females, and 
brought an average of $385; seven bulls 
brought an average of $467. The animals 
sold embraced representatives of the Wild 
Eyes, Waterloo, Peri, Georgiana, Bloom and 
Constance families, and the average price 
obtained for them is certainly encouraging 
to breeders. 

Mr. F. N. GREEN, of Olivet, has pur- 
chased from Frank Merritt, of Charlotte, 
the young Shorthorn bull Duke of Kirkley- 
ington 28th, bred at Bow Park, a straight 
Kirklevington, by Duke of Oxford 55th, a 
son of the imp. 4th Dake of Clarence 
(33597), one of the greatest sires Bow Park 
has ever had, and out of imp. Bushbury 
Countess of Kirklevington 7th by Knight of 
Oxford 6th (46574); 2d dam, Kirklevington 
Duchess 11th by 2d Duke of Gloster (28392), 
and running direct to Kirklevington 1st by 
Duke of Northumberland (1940). Mr. 
Green has the finest of breeding in this calf, 
and it should be a good thing for his herd. 





Mr. FRANK MERRITT, of Charlotte, pur- 
chased at the late sales at Dexter Park of 
selections from the Bow Park and Rumsey 
herds, the young Shorthorn bull Baron Ox- 
ford of Niagara 4th, to head his herd. He 
is a red roan, eleven months old, bred by B. 
Rumsey, of Buffalo, N. Y., and sired by 
Grand Duke of Oxford & Ridgewood 2d, 
a son of the noted imp. 5th Duke of Tregun- 
ter 45961. On his dam’s side he is a straight 
Oxford, his dam being Oxford of Niagara 
2d by imp. Grand Duke of Connaught 56303, 
g. dam, Grand Dake of Oxford 40th by 5th 
Dake of Wetherby (81033), running direct 
to Oxford 2d by Short Tail (2621). He is 
fit to head the best herd in the country from 
his breeding, and should prove a valuable 
acquisition to Mr. Merritt—just the thing to 
breed upon the heifers from his fine Bar- 
rington bull. 

Mr. Ezra MEAD, of Grand Blane, Gene- 
see Co., reports the following sales from his 
herd of Shorthorn cattle: 

To Wm. Paine, Flushing, yearling bull 
Ruby Dake by Red Prince 88907, by Joe 
Johuston 4th 32912: dam, Ruby Biush 2d 
by Silverwood Lad 87706; also unregistered 
heifer calf by Red Prince 88907. 

To Baker Bros., Grand Blanc, yearling 
bull by Red Prince 88907. 

To Henry Parker. Holly, yearling bull 
Red Prince 24 by Red Prince 88907; dam, 
Patty Proud by 2d Duke of Dereham Abbey 
48367; granddam, Bright Eyes by Duke of 
Dereham Abbey 35043. 

To H. W. Frost, Millington, bull calf 
Raymond by Red Prince 88907; dam, Young 
Flora by Pax 57372. 

To B. W. Clark, Lapeer, yearling bull 
Ruby Duke 2d by Red Prince 88907; dam 
Ruby Blush by baron Newcastle (Vol. 29, 





trouble, 1 would use the preparation,’ 





ee, | 


To E. Falton, Gaines bull 
Argo by Red Prince 88907. 7 


This closes out all Mr. Mead’ 
Stock, for which he has founda 


rince 


8 surplus 
good market, 





Mr. Wo. STEELE, of Haddington Stoo, 
Farm, Ionia, has sold to the Crosby Broth. 
ers, of Greenville, Montcalm Co., the year. 
ling Shorthorn bull Grand Duke of Hadding. 
ton, a Grand Dachess, sired by Grand Dy ke 
of Oxford & Ridgewood 2d (Vol, 34); dam, 
Grand Duchess of Ridgewood 4th, by jx, 
5th Duke of Tregunter 45961; 2q Pe 
imp. Grand Duchess 28th, by 3d Duke of 
Clarence 23727; and thence tracing diract 
Duchess 51st by Cleveland [ad (3407), 
This young bull is red in color, with ee 
and was the best bu!l of his age at the Grand 
Rapids Fair last fall. He is a fine animal 
In every way—breeding and individuality, 

Mr. Steele has also sold to W. J. Bartow 
of East Saginaw, to head his herd, the ree. 
ling Shorthorn bull Oxford Duke of Had 
dington, an Oxford, sired by imp, Marquis 
of Kirklevingtoa 87907; dam, imp. Oey “ 
29th, by Knight of Oxford 40089: 2d dam, 
Grand Duchess of Morecambe by 2d Duke 
of Tregunter (26022), thence ; 
Oxford 6'h by 2d Duke of Nort 
1 


ronning to 


(8646). Weare pleased to see suc! 
this going into the herds of Michizan. js 
is safe to say no other Stateis doing more t, 
improve its Shorthorns at present than Mie . 
igan, and she is well to the front 

great family of cattle. 





ATTRGITO OTTER <> 
EWS SUMMARY 
ichigan. 

_ A thousand pounds of washed wool brough 

29¢ at Port Huron. 

The State W. C. T. U. met in convention at 
Bay City on the 29th. 

The Chicago, Kalamazoo & 
road has reached Woodland. 


Saginaw rail- 


A bonded warehouse has been established 
at Grand Rapids. The G. RK. & I freight house 
has been selected. 


South Lyon yearns for a 125-barrel roller 
process flour mill, and will give a bonus of 
2,000 to whoever will erect it. 


The Standard Oil Company wili make a dis- 
tributing depot of Ionia, buildings having 
been erected for that purpose. 


The Portland Observer says frost on Wed- 
nesday night did considerable damage to corn, 
tomatoes and potatoes in Ionia County. 


John Dunlap, of St. Louis, well known 
lumberman, shot himself in his lumber yard 
on the 29th, because of financial! trouble. 


The deepest well in the State is said to be at 
Cascade. It is 2385 feet deen, but the water 
comes up so the pump lifts 1t only about 70 
fect. 

They do say Stockbridge had a snowstorm 
on the morning of Wednesday last, during 
which “the beautiful’ piled up two inches 
thick. 

East Saginaw claims to be the best wheat 
market in Northern Michigan. It wants to 
build some elevators and extend its market 
facilities. 


Hugh MeMilian’s handsome residence at 
Grosse Pointe was recently des:royed by fire. 
He bas since purchased M. S. Smith’s ** cot- 
tage’’ for $25,000. 


Tre Holly Advertiser says very little wool 
is coming into that town, and the price paid is 
about 25c. Farmers arein no hurry to mar- 
ket at present prices. 


A Manchester man makes wooden horse- 
shoes, for farmers to use when plowing marsh 
lands. With them a horse can travel safely 
over very soft ground. 


The Frankenmuth cheese factory produces 
40 cheese of 28 pounds each per diem, and the 
manager says there is no surplus, and more 
would be taken if made, 


Eas: Tawas and Cheboygan sufferéd from 
severe frosts on the 29th. Vegetables were 
killed and fruit trees badly injured. Ice 
formed an eighth of an inch thick. 


Canned beans were eaten by the family of 
Alex. Morrisette, of Au Sable, recentiy, and 
all were made violently ill, with symptoms of 
lead poisoning. Mrs. Morrisette has since 
died. 

The Mt. Pieasant Tribune advertises for 
sale anumber of accounts against delinquent 


subscribers. That’s a new way to wake up 
the said d. s. Here’s hoping it will prove 
effectual. 


A horse owned by Mr. Barber, of Alamo, 
overturned a hive of bees‘while grazing in the 
yard, and was so frantic with the pain from 
the stings he received that in his plunges he 
broke his neck. 


The meat inspector of Jackson recently 
seized the carcass of a lump-jawed animal 
offered for sale in a market there, part of 
which had passed into private hands. The 
meat was destroyed. 


Lowell Journal: J.C. Train has set out on 
his land just west of town, 1,266 black walnut 
trees, which cover about two acres. Last 
spring he set 500 apple trees, and they are in 
fine shape this season. 


B. F. Osgood, postmaster “of Mendon, is 
under arrest charged with stealing a letter 
from the mails. The letter contained a draft 
for $390, which it is claimed Osgood endorsed 
and had cashed at Grand Rapids. 


Moiles Brothers, who tore down their saw- 
mill at Detour and removed it to Canada to 
escape creditors, went from tbe frying pan 
into the fire. Canadian officers bave seized 
the property for customs duty, $5,500. 


Unusual preparations had been inade 
throughout the State for the observance of 
Memoria! Day, and in spite of the severe 
sierm the programme, modified to suit tne 
weather, was carried out quite generaliy. 


Lapeer Democrat: A clip of Shropshire 
wool, washed, was bought here for 30c, this 
week; and R. G. Hart sold his unwashed fine 
wool clip at 16c. The market is unsettled, 
and slow, with prices anywhere from 18 to 
30c. 

H. S. Lyons, circus performer attached to 
Forepaugh’s circus, was attempting to steal a 
ride from Poutiac to this city on the 28th, 
when he was run over by a freight train, re- 
ceiving such injuries that he died the foilow- 
ing day. 


Grand Rapids is to have an Exposition. 
They are going to put the building over the 
waters of Grand River for the sake of getting 
a sufficiently commodious and centraisite. It 
will cost over $170,000, be 132 feet wide and a 
tenth of a mile lung. 


A Port Huron man wears an ugly brass, 
iron and lead watch charm which he fingers in 
an absent-minded way when anybody is 
booming a speculative enterprise. He had 
the mining fever once, invested in a mine, and 
that little charm represents $5,800 of capital 
sunk in the earth. 


The rain on Wednesday and Thursday oper- 
ated very unfavorably as regards the South- 
western Michigan Fair Association’s spring 
exhibit at Three Rivers. There were sixty 
entries in the speed classes, but the rain made 
the track too heavy. The fair was, finaily 
postponed till next week. 


Recentiy J. T. Hurst, of East Saginaw, 
bought of Detroit parties 140,000,000 feet of 
pine on the Tobacco river for $800,000; 100,- 
000,000 feet he has just sold for $650,000, and 
has 40,000,000 feet of the choicest ieft, which 
he values at $320,000, making him a profit of 
$170,000 on the deal. That is; how lumber 
barons are made. 


John Earl, proprietor of the elevator at 
Schooleraft, has made an assignment. He 
has been holding a large amount of wheat on 
a declining market. Farmers are anxious, a5 
there are rumors of a shortage estimated at 
from 4,000 to 13,000 bushels of wheat, and 
the elevator and residence are mortgaged for 
all they are worth. 


Charlies Velte, of Grand Rapids, out of em- 
ployment and despondent, committed suicide 
on the 27th, after an attempt upon the life of 
his mother. It is thought he was insane when 
he committed the dreadful crime. His mother 
was an invalia; she will recover. Both were 
Socialists, and neither believed in the exist- 
ence of a God or a future life. 


Matthew Kramer, proprietor of the Michi 
gan Volksbiatt, the leading German newspa 
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per of this city, dred on the 30th. Mr. a 
came to Detroit 43 years ago, and vy nis 
career as & Newsboy. He leaves behin ov 
as evidence of his industry, economy ~- 
pusimess capacity, & thriving ee anc 
a comfortable competence for his family. 


Owosso Press: C. G. Wildermuth has re- 
turned from Oklahoma, bringing samples of 
the fruitfulness of the Indian territory: Corn 
six feet tall; wheat, four feet six inches, which 
is being harvested; new potatoes good size 
and peaches on the pranch. All these came 
from the field of & Chickasaw Indian who 
owned 800 acres. Strawberries have been 
ripe there several weeks; aise early peaches. 


General. 


Frosts have done much damage to crops in 
New Yors. 

Mrs. Molly Corwin, of Shelbyville, Ind., has 
4yst been divorced from her seventh husband. 


The postoftice department will tie up $80,000 
worth of twine during the coming fiscai year. 


There are about three thousand veterans of 
the American civil war now residing in Can- 


Rich iron mines are said to have been found 
n Oklahoma, the ore containing 65 per cent 
oiore. 
Fifteen thousand four hundred Union sol- 
rs rest in the national cemetery at Fred- 
sours. 
tain Henry Smith, the oldest so'dier in 
ted States army, died on the 25th. He 


een a soldier since 1837. 





has set aside as a government 
1.900 acres of !and along Stone } 
rado, where the new fish hatch- 


e President 


rust controls 80 distilleries, of 
re running, the remaining 67 
ried and anincome paid on an esti- | 
5,000,000. 
' 
l's big brewery on Staten | 
, ' 
out 100,000 barrels of 
has been 
for $1,74u,000. 


urns 


rnd t 
1 SYHUICeRLe 


e President has invited the Indian agents 
é ittle better care of their charces and 
1to their agricultural and indus- 

, and to the education of their 


It is reported that the necessity of demark- 
ng the boundary line between Alaska and 
the British possessions is hecoming imper- 
ative. It will cost between 31,500,000 and 
$4,000,000. 


Phillip Fiood, an Ohio veteran, has just re- 
ceived arrears of pension amounting to $15,- 
289, his disability dating from November, 
1862. This is the largest first payment on 
record at the pension office. 


Laura Bridgeman, the celebrated deaf, dumb 
and blind woman who was 80 remarkably in- 
telligent under her misfortune, was buried at 
Boston this week. She couid sew, Knit, read, 
and had learned geography, history and alge- 
bra. 


At a barn raising near Akron, Ohio, as a 
heavy bent was being raised, it fellamong a 
score Of workers. Three men were fatally 
injured, and three very seriousiy so, while a 
dozen more received bad cuts, bruises or 
broken limbs. 


The coroner’s jury investigating the death 
of mind-reader Bishop find the cause was 
ceme, and that the doctors who performed 
the post mortem acted in good faith though 
hastily. The offending physicians were theu 
released from custody. 


The storm of the past week, which was gen- 
eral f n the Guif of Mexico to the Great 
Lakes, deve.oped into cyciones and tornadoes 
ip Kansas and Nebraska. In a tornado at 
Clements, Ks., Capt. M. Brown was killed and 
his wife badly injured. 


A large brick tobacco factory in process of 
nstruction at Danville, Va., was blown 
n by the wind on the 30th. Fivemen were 

y killed, one fatally injured, and six 


Visettly, prominent bookseller of London, 
has been sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment for publishing Zola’s novels. 


The Samoan conference, which is drawing 
to a close, is said to have settled all difficul- 
ties. The matter of Germany's demand on 
Samoa for indemnity is also settled. Details 
not yet public. 


Serious riots have cecurred this week in 
Belgrade. The troops had to be called out to 
quiet the disturbances. The fight is between 
the Progressists and the anti-Progressists, 
with the latter victors. 


Pasteur's system of inoculation has effect- 
ually checked the spread of & virulent disease 
known as anthrax, which has been working 
havoc among New South Wales herds. The 
loss of sheep there by this affection is estimat- 
ed at 200,000 per annum. 


Evictions continuein Lreland. Ina confilet 
between tenants and police, at Falcarragh, 25 
of the police were injured, the houses of the 
tenants were barricaded, and when the police 
attempted to enter through the upper wind- 
ows by means of ladders, they were met with 
showers of boiling water, the Jadders thrown 
down, &c. Superior force finally prevailed, 
and the tenants were evicted, 
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This Threshing ved the highest 
at the Centennial Exhibition ; the two last Gold Medals given 
Dy the New York State Agricn!tural Society ; and has been selected 
from all others, and illustrated and described in that great work 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics.” Cata)ogue sent free. 
Address, HMINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥, 
Also straw-preserving Rye-threshers, Olover-hul- 
lors, Fodder-cutters, Feed-mills, Fanning-mills and 
Baw-machines; all of the best in market, 
The Fearless Horse-powers are the most econom- 
fecal and best Powers bullt for the running of Ens!. 


sa qua , | lage-cutters and Cotton-giaus, and for 1 farm 
gathered in by the onl glentetion aan. general 


Farm for Sale, Cheap. 


220 acres choices clay loam, in Isabella County; 
50 acres old improved, and 40 acres partly 
Cleared and eood pasture, balance heavily 
timbered with hardwood and rock elm, princi 
pally hard maple, a larce percentage bird's-eye 
and curled maple. There is money in logs and 
wood, the timber will pay for the Jand. Old 
farms all around; good school and good roads. 
Three miles to Clare village which has three 
railrosds. Good new buildings on farm. On 
account of other business will sell for $7,.00 and 
oneasy terms. Address 


Ww, E. CURRIE, 


jel-4t CLARE, MICH. 


The Depot lor English Horses, 





The Largest Stud in England. 
Shires, Clevelands, Yorkshire Coach and 
Hackneys. 

Stallions and mares. Over i00 always on hand. 
Horses from this stock received high honors at 
all the leading American fairs. Catalogues on 

application. 
JAMES F. CROWTHER, 
Stud Farm, Mirfield, Yorkshire, England. 


- -YAMI YAM! 


AND 


Sweet Potato Plants, 





Bermudas, 


Yellow Jerseys, 
ll best leading 


etc., all the 
Prices—Br express, $2.25 per 1.000; $1.25 per 
5°0. By mail, per 100, 40 cents; 200, 75 cents. 
HENRY SHULL, 


Beaver Dam, Allen Co., Ohio. 





verely hurt. The mushroom style of archi- 
ture Seems to have its disadvantages. 


glish syndicates seem to be taking a good | 
fstock in American enterprises lately. | 
1 god has ‘just purchased 380,000 acres | 
w pine, 36 miles of railroad and seven | 

1 Escanaba County, Fia., and Baldwin 


AUCTION! 


A choice selection of 


SHORTHORN 


—AND— 


Hereford Cattle! 


WILL BE 


SOLD AT AUCTION 


on my farm at 


Wheatfield, Calhoun Co, Mich., 


—ON— 


THURSDAY, JUNE 6th, 1889, 


AT ONE O'CLOCK, P. M. 
J. A. MANN, Auctioneer. 
This offering will consist of about sixty head 
—a very choice selection. Of the Shorthorns 
the following families will be represented: 
Cruickshank, Young Mary, 
Rose of Sharon. Miss Hudson. 


Of the Herefords the following: 


Lord Wilton, Horace, 
The Grove 34d, Zulu Chief. 


A few choice bulls from above breeds of 
great individual merit, ready for service. 
For Catalogue address 
D. HENNING, 
WHEATFIELD, Mich. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


Shorthorn Cattie 


FROM THE HERD OF 


C. F. MOORE, 


— WILL BE — 


SOLD AT AUCTION 


At St, Clair, Mich., 


Wednesday, June 12th, 1889, 


AT 1 O'CLOCK, P. M. 
J. A. MANN, 


Sale will be held under cover. No postpone- 
ment on account of weather. All animals 
offered are guaranteed Healy proof. All females 
old enough will either be with calf or have calf 
by the side, nearly all being in calf to the pure 
Duke Bull Granp DvuKE OF AIRDRIE 62933. 
Thirty-one animals to be sold, all females but 
one. Representatives of the following pepular 
and reliable families are in the sale, most of 
them being strong milkers, viz: 


Tea Rose, Place, 
Victoria Duchess, Miss Wiley, 
Gwynne, Hilpa, 
Henrietta, Kirklevington, 
Oxford Vanquish, Phyllis, 
Rose of Sharon, Young Mary, etc. 





Auctioneer. 


TERMS OF SALE—A credit of twelve months 
will be given on approved notes bearing six per 
cent interest; a discount of two per cent for cash. 

Catalogues mailed to all applicants after May 


6th. 
Cc. F. MOORE, 
St. Clair, Mich. 





Wanted to Rent. 


A good Farm 60 ti thin 73 miles 
r Ww e beth - = roit at 


y, Ga., adjoining. Price paid, $1,500,000. | .” : 


e Board of Health of Massachusetts | 
nth examined 522 articles of food, of 
> were found to be adulterated. All j 
more than haif the milk, and one-} 
nples of syrup, both maple anc } 
mmon molasses were pronounced } 
e individual, armed to the teeth, had | 
rve to go through a train on the Mil- 
e & Northern raiiroad, in Wisconsin, ! 
the passengers to surrender their 
Nobody had a gun; or else th 


equadron at Victoria, B. C., 

ing of three vessels, has been ordered 

ing’s Sea, to protect British interests 

in the seal fisheries. The Thetisis the only 

American vessel near Alaska. Her mission is 

now, as before, to patrolthe coast and look 
out for seal pirates. 


| 
' 
; 
| 


The investigation into the murder of Dr. 
Cronin, of Chicago, still continues. Sullivan, 
one of the parties suspected, confessed his 
partin the tragedy. The police are bound to 
bring to light the instigators of the crime, 
and terret out ali the circumstances, and the 
causes that led to the assassination. 


At New Orleans, this week, the police raided 
& house where Voodoo rites were being per- 
formed and captured a number of white and 
colored women and the Voodoo “ doctor.’’ 
The white women, strange to say, were nearly 
all members of respectable families, well 
dressed and seemingly intelligent. They got 
off easy with a fine. 

Lord, founder of the great dry 
goods house of Lord & Taylor, New York city, 
isdead. Hecame,tothis country penniless, 
borrowed one thousand dollars and went into 
the dry goods business, in which he earned 
millions by his abilities and shrewd business 
insight. He retained till. his death the origi- 
nal check which gave him his start. 


A syndicate of railroad men, principaliy in- 
terested in Pennsylvania systems, has been 
formed to build a line of 12 mammoth steel 
steamers for the lake trade. The vessels will 
cost $325,000 each, and carry 3,500 tons. They 
Wil constitute the States-Anchor line; and 
six will be named for eastern States, and six 
‘or western. The syndicate is said to have a 
capital of $12,000,000. 


Dr. Wilfred Nelson, of Quebec, and recentiy 
&member of the board of health at Panama, 
read @ paper on yellow fever before an asso- 
‘lation of his medical brethren, which has 
created considerable o1 a sensation. He fore- 
casts a day when yellow fever will be inoc- 
ated tor as small-pox now is, and prevented 
or decreased in virulence as is that disease 
now. He says yellow fever is a blood disease, 
obviated by prophylastic treatment and the 
(Uarantine system. 


The National civil service commission is in 
Session at New York, investigating how it 
happens that some custom house employes 
Who passed their first examination with hon- 
ors Inake such @ mighty poor record in actual 
work, and show such gross ignorance when 
they come up for examination for promotions. 

© evidence shows the examination papers 
were secured in advance, enabling those ex- 
amined to study up in advance, and other 
methods known to the unscrupulous, 


One of the beauties of the wrecking laws 
and want of reciprocity between this eountey 
aod Canada wae shown ina marine disaster on 
Leake Ontario this week. The Bavaria was 
wrecked on an island in American water, but 
though ber consort, the Armenia owned by 
the same Man, was along side, and might have 
&t once begun the work of rescue. saving 
much valuable property, permission 
will have to be obtained from Washington 
before ® Canadian tug can relieve the vessel, 
° chewy of which, eight persons, were wash- 
€¢ Overboard and lost during the storm. 


Cornelius Donnelly, of Watertown, N. Y 
pea four months ago. His wife owned 
- 000 in her own right, which Donnelly un- 
ati ok to induce her to sign over to bim by 
etening to kill himself. After two feints, 
ustrated by the anxious wife, who still per- 
ae in holding to her own property, he un- 
weg to frighten her again by trying to 
cant himself in @ place where‘he thought she 
alert see him. But Mrs. Donnelly was lesz 
ally Rccny he had supposed, and he did actu- 

md ang himself, all attempts at reviving 
- when she did discover him, being fruit- 


Foreign: 


Great fires a , 
by Which | re reported in Yokoto, Japan, 
Nes were ~ gg people are homeless, Many 


wer. i as@ AGuTeSss 
FRANK B. TROUT, 
1 Trumbu!! Ave., Detroit, Mieh. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROAD CART IN AMERICA, 

Steel Axles and Tires. Light, strong and evenly 
balanced. Has no horse motion. Send for catalogue. 
ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





BRIGHTINE HiABETES 


LUMBAGO. PAIN IN BACK, 
Bricht’s Disense and Kindred Ailmenta. 
vsicians p eit. €1.00. Ask Druggist or writ 


LEY & CO., 218 LaSalle St., Chi 


WM. T, Li aSal! 
KLAHOMA SURPASSED | AG3O%?2 
(j b i ; » ABOUT 
TFX458! Voluabie information free. Send 
vour address, and get free the great weekly paper 
‘ entral Texas—the . 
of contrtull and acca, BOWRWOOd Appeal, 
rate informetion of this great Grain, Wool and 
Cattle Country. The healthiest and most de- 
sirable spot on earth for Home-Seeker, Land- 
Hunter and Capitalist. One average crop pays 
for your home. The population exclusively 
white. Lands rich and cheap. Good markets, 
schools, churches and railroads. Address 
APPEAL, Erownwood, Texas, 


_ .KEYSTONE 





ie =IN LL 
10 MINUTES, 


k ADDRESS <== /AERTIDN THISPAPER? 


YSTONE NEG, Sterling, Ill's=— 


at-13t 


PARTNER WANTED! 


I wishto sell one-half interest in my farm, 
stock and machinerr, on North Manitou Island, 
Mich. There are 2.000 acres of land, 500 fenced, 
200incrops. Four dwellirgs; five large barns; 
graner!, blacksmith shop end tenant houses. 
Thirty-ive horses and colts with a registered 
Percheion stallion at the head. Twenty-five 
head otcattle with registered Holstein bull and 
cows. 3ufficient implements and mechinery for 
use, along which are wind-miil, threshing 
machine hay scales, binder, mower, manure 
spreadel tedder. plows, wagons etc. Will sell 
on long time or exchange for other property in 
part paynest. Address 

Ss. R. BOARDMAN, 


Neth Manitou Island (via Leland), Mich. 


Sweet Potato Plants. 








By mail pat paid per 100...................-8 50 
By CXPTOSAPer TPO... 2.0. scccccvcccsvecss OW 
Address B. HATHAWAY, 
m25-2 Little Prairie Ronde, Mich. 


Take a Bargain When 
You Can Get It. 


I have s@eral bargsins in farms and farm 
lands. Writ me whatkind of 2 place you would 
like and ho¥ you would like to pay. I[ can fil 
the bill for pu. 

iM. E. PARKINSON, 


my25-—5t 2 Eyart Osceola County, Mich. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 
FoR SALE. 


I have two Percheron stallions which I offer 
for sale very cap. jsoth are full blood. One 
is five years OM, ¢appled grey, weight, 1,550 lbs. 
Grand sire on botr sides is Romulus 873, and his 
registered nudberis 2425. The other isa two- 

ear-old, steel trey, veight, 1,400 lbs., and of the 
Brilliant family. 
Address 





Chap for cash or good paper. 
4aCOB P. SLEIGHT, 
402 Washingwn Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
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oo OF THE CONDITION 


— OF THE — 


The Wayne County Savings Bank 


Of Detroit, Michigan, at the close of business on 
Monday, May 13, 1889. 
RESOURCES , 
Loans and discounts............. 1,199,401 02 
Keal Estate Mortgages..... 950,625 00 
Municipal Bonds idee. ae 1,678,351 48 
Due from banks in reserve ci 901,259 42 
Banking house and lot...... 110,000 00 
Furniture and fixtures. 6,625 12 
Other real estate : es fisawenn 
Current expenses and taxes paid.... 
Checks und cach iteme ; 
Nickels and pennies....... 
. Er 
Silver 


U.S. and National Bank notes..... 


5,651 69 

256 20 
26,000 00 
2,850 Ov 
22,699 90 


$4,928,268 § 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in.... .... 
Undivided profits ...........008 e+ 
SAVES GODGUEE . icviscien Keavdscwse%s 


... $ 150,000 00 
371,639 66 
4,406,629 24 


$4,928,268 90 
State of Michigan, County of Wayne, ss.: 

I, S. D. Elwood, Treasurer of the above named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above state 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. 

8. D. ELWOOD, Treasurer. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me, this six- 
teenth day of May, 1889. 

C. F. COLLINS, 
Notary Public, Wayne Co., Mich. 

Correct—Attest: 

JEROME CROUL, 
WM. A. MOORE, 
8. D. ELWOUD, 


N. B.—Money to invest in School Bonds and 
ail other Bonds issued in accordance with Law. 
Blank Bonds furnished without charge. Ad- 


dress 
may25 3t 8. D. ELWOOD, Treasurer. 


Directors. 


18,855 15 | 
es a | 
5,664 83 | 


Shorthorn Bulls, 





OWOSSO 


Breeding Stables, 1889 


LOUIS NAPOLEON 20%. 


Sire of seven in 2:30 list, 
Sire of dams of four in 2:30 List. 


TO INSURE,,.. ... poapaeanes siac basta cts 


GEORGE MILO 1318, 
Full brother of Jerome Eddy 2:16, 


TO INSURE, 50. 


BONNIE WILKES 3261, 


Send for catalogues. 
DEWEY & STEWART. 
Owosso, March 23, 1889. 3m 


— - . 


AND BAYS! 




















COACH & GENERAL PURPOSE HORSES. 


We are Sbetter prepared to meet the demand 
for sound, registered, Se:viceable Cleveland 
Bay stallions and fine brood mares than ever. 
We have the oldest, largest, and best stable of 
these great coach horses in theState. Our Long 
List of Prize Winners of England and Ameri- 
ca, comprising the blood of such great sires as 
Prince George, Fidius Dius and Luck’s All, 
makes a visit to our stables profitable to all 
admirers of fine horses. Our horses are not 
stuffed nor pampered for show, and we seek to 
enlarge our business by nothing but fair dealing 
and cheice stock. 


Come and see us or send for catalogue. 


CLEVELAND BAY HORSE COMPANY, 


EK. W. Bartram, Ma"! Ser. | (Incorporated,) 
E. J. Gitman, Sec’y. § Paw Paw, Mich 


Cc. F. MOORE, 


ST. CLAIR, MICH., 


Bates and Bates Topped 


SHORTHORNS! 


Represented by the following families: 
Barrington, 
Tea Rose, 
Place, 

Young Mary, 

Constance, Moss Rose, 


and other high bred sorts. At the head of tLe 
herd being the fine Duke bull 


GRAND DUKE OF AIRDRIE 62933. 
(i Young stock of both sexes for sale. 


FOR SALE CHEAP, 


20 GRAND YOUNG 





Duchess, 
Kirklevington, 
Victoria Duchess, 
Craggs, 





ALL THE GET OF 


Grand Duke of Woodburn No. 86825 


COME AND SEE THEM. 


JAS. M. TURNER, 


Springdale Farm, Lansing, Mich. 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


A Good Lot to Select From and 
of Various Families. 








Choice bred young Shorthorn Bulls, of several 
families and different ages,for sale at reason- 
able prices. Catalogue on application. Call 
and see them or write for particulars. 


WM. STEELE, 


m9- IONIA, MICH 





SPRINGBROOK FARM 


DELHI MILLS, MICH., 


Shorthorn Cattle 


MERINO SHEEP! 


The Shorthorn herd on this farm was never 
in better shape than at present. 


Lord Hilpa 63417 and Imp. Bar- 
rington Barringtonia 
AT HEAD OF HERD! 


Several Choice Young Bulls for Sale, 


Ready for Service this spring. 


ALSO A FEW CHOICE FEMALES, 


MERINO SHEEP. 


Flock of over one hundred breeding ewes, 
yearlings and lambs of both sexes for sale. 


(2 Visitors always welcome. If you cannot 
come and look over the stock write for particu- 
lars. Address 


W. E. BOYDEN. 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calyes ef choice milk- 
ing strains and sired b high-bred bulls. For 
particulars address 


B. J. BIDWELL, 
Teoumseh, Mich, 





my4t? 


For Sale at Reasonable Prices, 


Two good young Shorthorn bulls. One a 
Knightly Duchess, sired by Barrington Duke 7th 
72607, calved March 31,1888. The other a Renick 
Rose of Sharon, also sired by Barrington Duke 
"th 72607. Bothred. Breeding withcut cloud 
or blemish. Address 


Cc. E. WAKEMAN, 


Pontiac, Micu. 
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Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview 20720, and 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of Youn 
8, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess an 
Rose Also a few cows and 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand fo: 
distribution. WM. CURTIS & SON 
Addison, Lenawee Co., 








Addisonis on the new Michigan and Ohte 
. Farm connected with State Telephone 


MOUND SPRING 


Breeding Farm, 
J. W. HIBBARD, - PROPRIETOR, 


Successor to C. Hibbard & Son, 


Bennington, Shiawassee County, Mich. 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the State 
than any other herd in the past four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trios not akin. 


ee 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families are represented in our 
herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade- 
laide, etc. 


AMERICAN MERINOS, 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual merit 
aspecialty. Personalinspection invited. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

All stock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented. je13- 





/ stock. Write for cat 
Y alogue and prices, 


M. L. SWEET, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
£16-13t 


HEREFORDS |! 


I have a few choice young 


Bulls and Heifers for Sale 


OF FINE BREEDING. 


Prices reasonable. Catalogue furnished on ap- 
plication. Call upon or address 


WM. STEELE, 


IONIA, MICH 
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DIRECTORY 


— or — 


HICHICAN BREEDERS 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 

















A J. COOK, Owosso, breeder, of Shorthorn 
\., Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Allstock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuitural ——- for 
prices. sbtr 


ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farma, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and prompt- 
ly answered. ©. 8. Baldwin, Manager. P. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Uo., Mich. 122-26 





Galloways. 








ALIOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSOCLATION 

of the State of Michigan. President, Thos. 
Wycoff, Davisburg; Vice-President, L. B. Town- 
send, Ionia; Secretary and Treasurer, C, T. 
Wickes, Stanton. Choice recorded stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. jad-ly 








Jerseys. 


ERSHY CATTLE BOR SALE. For cCata- 

logues apply to Isaac Marston, Detroit, 

Mich., or to Spencer sae, cen Mich.o 
mral :ly 


MITH BROS, Eagle, Meadow Brook herd of 
Jerseys. Stock of the highest quality and of 
the best strains. Houdan chickens. 630-ly 


-@. DEAN, Hanover, high-class gerueys 
f of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand Duke 
exis strains. Pedro Star 11836, son of Pero 
$187, at the head of the herd, Registered Merino 
Sheep. a%-ly 

















Devons. 





& J. CHANDLER, breeders of Shorthorn 
x cattle, Shropshire sheep and Essex swine. 
Stock forsale. Correspondencesolicited. Jerome 





A D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Co., 
e breeder of Shortmorn Cattie. Stock farm 
half a mile north of station, Young stockfor sale 
at reasonable prices, myi6-6m* 





J LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 

s breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Coirespondence solicited. P.O. 
address Fenton Genesee county. je6-ly 





A WB. OOOK, Brookiyn, Jackson OCo., breeder 
£% of Shorthorn Cattio. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Cragze st head of herd, 
Choice young bulls for rule. Aly 


RTHOUR AND¥KSONM, Monteith, Allegan 
. Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, egtablished 
+5 yeara, with Oxford Count 57326 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 34099 at head. Corres. 
pondence solicited, 


E,. WAKEMAN, Pontiac, breeder of Short- 
a horn eattle, Clydesdale horses, Poland- 
China hogs and Hampshire Down sheep. Stock 
of each for sale. Correspondence promptly 
auswered. j26-ly 


G. LUCE & SON,Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wile ose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspondenc®@ solicited and 
promptly answered. da14-6m 














HMARLES FISHBECKH, Lakeside Stock 
Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed by Baies bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. Junes-ly 





8S. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 


R G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
. and Standard-bred Trotting horses; Devoui 
Galloway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep an 
Cheshire hogs. All stock registered. Farm ad- 
joining city limits; residence, and breeding and 
sale stables in the city. Come or write me. 








SHEEP.—Merinos, 


A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough- 
. bred Merino sheep. A large stock alwara 
onhand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde. 
and G. I. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jait-tf 








BH. LOOKWOON, Washington, Mecomh 

/, County, breeder of Registered Merino Sheon 

of Atwood Stock, descended directly from ike 

Hammond flock. Stock for sale, Corresyondenre: 
solicited. 


QW! BURLINGAME & SON, Byron, Shiaweas- 

see Co., breeders of registered Merino she; 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Steck for 
sale, Correspondence invited, 


M., DEAN, Maple Avenus Stock Farm, Po 
« wamo, Ionia Co., breeder and dealer in icc 
proved American Merinos. All stock registerc? 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Algo ee 
tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence solicited, 


EVARTS SMITE, Ypsilanti, breeder of ther 

* onghbred Merino “neep,regisicred in Vorxzon} 
Realster, Rams and ewes for eale of my own brozd 
ing, together with recent selectiong from gore © 

the best Cocks in Vt, Bxamine bevore parchusiny 
elsewhere, ladt-om 


S. WOOD, Saline. Washtenaw Co.. breeder 
of Vermontand M chigan registered thoronugh- 
bred Merino sheep. Stock for rale. 


W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
re6istered re sheep. Atwood ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breedez of Po- 
laud China swine. Correspondence solicited. 




















RANK MERRITT, Charlotte, Mich., breed- 
er of highly bred Shorthorn cattle, com- 
prising Kirklevingtons, Waterloos, Roan Duchess 
and Rose of Sharons, with the highly bred bull 
Lord Barrington of Erie 4th 70562 at head of 
herd. For further particulars call on or address 
as above. mch30-ly 


A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Ban- 
s croft, Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure 
bred Shorthorns of the Victoria and Staple- 
ton Lass families. All stock recorded. Young 
stock of both sexes for sale. Correspondence 
solicited. j26- 





R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Uo.,Mick 
¢Breeder of thoroughbred American Merins 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Rezgie- 
ters. Rams and Ewes for saleof my own breed- 
ing, together with selections from some of the 
best Jocks in Vermont. Correspondence solicited. 


0. LOMBARD, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed 
er of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- 
oughbred Merino sheep, Stock fcr sale. Cor- 
respondence invited. 2ic-ly 








88—Summit Poultry Farm,~’88 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


~-AND— 


LACED WYANDOTTES. 


A large and fine stock of Plymouth Rock 
breeding cockerels and pullets for winter sales. 
Also a few very nice Wyandotte cockerels. 
Eggs for hatching from either variety at #2 per 13 
or $3 for 26. yy bobo 


0. F. R. BELLOWS, 


Yrsttanti, Mion, 





GREENVILLE, MICH., 
OWNER OF 


Challenge Herd of Poland China Swine, 


Also Breeder of Victoria Swine. 


Terms on application. All stock eligible to 
registry. This herd is descended from such 
noted hogs as Black Jo No. 8441, Anson No, 
10479, Jenny Lind No. 23508, and Pridé of the 
Valley No. 10122, and other leading strains; all 
recorded in Ohio Record. One hundred March 
aud April pigs forsale. Prices to suit the times. 
Special rates by express. 81 


L. W.&0. BARNES. 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 





P SS 


"CORA BELL, 2286. 2-~ 


Breeders of pure bred Poland-China swine and 
registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in O. 
P. UC. Record. Our herd is one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
seanene at the Michigan State Fair in the past 

ve years than any other herd. We breed onl 
from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-edge 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lot 
of young boars and sows, dark in color and of 
fine quality. Pricesreasonable. Write, or come 
and see us. Special rates by express. 





Snropshire Sheep. 





KORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jaiv-ly* 


S. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 
«s Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 
Ohester White Swine. P.O. address, Portland, 
Mich. jly21-6m 


C R. BACKUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil 
s liamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thorough- 
bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michigan bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. stock for 
sale. Cerrespondence solicited. jel7-ly 


E H. HINDS, Stanten, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
sheep. je27-ly* 


ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixom, 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 
ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of 
Sharon and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly 
answered, d&-ly 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., 
a Mich., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of lead 
ing tribes. Herd headed by Kirklevington 81757. 
Also Hambletonian and Percheron horses. 


OHN C. SHABP, “Hillside Farm,’ Jackson. 

Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the st ht Rose of Sharon bull, ‘* Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
steck forsale. Correspondence solicited. 


OHN MoKAY, HKomeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


DAVIDSON. Tecumseh, Lenawee County, 

x breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few 

choice yonng females for sale. Alsosome young 

bulls. Correspondence will receive prompt 

attention. Herd headed by Peri Duke 2d, and 

consists of Young Mary, Rosabella and Phyllis 
families. 


XT B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
1% of Shorthorne of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for gale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. daily 
































SNOW & SON, Kalamazoo, breeders of 

s Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: 

Young Marys, Phillis, etc., headed by the Bates 

bull Peri Duke 3d 82644. Young stock for sale. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


O K. PETTINGILL, Plymouth, wae Co., 
s breeder of Shorthorn cattie. ull 2d 
Michigan Duke at head of herd. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited and will receive 
prompt attention. 013-ly 


CHAFFEE, Byron, Shiawassee Co., breeder 
NS) of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
Chinaswine Al. stock recorded. Stock for sale 











. dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
orthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 


hg pe COLLEGE FARM, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mich.. breeds Shorthorns of the fol- 
lowing families: Victoria Duchess, Kirk- 
levington, Van Metre and Flat Creek Young 
Mary, Princess, Rose of Sharon, and Harriet. 
Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 69731 heads the 
herd. Also Poland-China swine and Southdown 
ny Good animals usually on sale. Address 
Sam’] Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. 828-ly 


S H. ELLINWOOD, Kose Corners, . O. ad- 
8 








J. BARTOW, P. O. address East Sagi- 

x naw, Michigan, breeder of Shorthorn 

cattle. Stock for sale at reasonable prices. In- 

spection of the herd and correspondence re- 
spectfully invited. 013-ly 


M. BALL, Hamburg,Livingston Uo., preea- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best blood’ as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 


OG. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 
« of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington 
Hilpa, Flat Creek Marys, Cruikshank, Rose o 
Sharon, Aylesby Lady, Phyliis, mary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrington Duke 7th No. 72667. 


M. FISHBEOCK & SON, Howell, breeders 

of Shorthorn cattie. Principal families: 
Kirkievington, Darlington, Strawberry and Vic- 
toria. Herd headed by the Bates bull 3d Mar- 
quisof Longwood (Vol. 33). Stock for sale. 
Write for prices, 

















Holstein-Friesians. 





’ NE. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 
BHolstein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 





H. BOHN, Charlotte, Mich., breeder of 

a pure Holstein cattle, descendent of Billy 
Boelyn and other noted animals. Young pairs 
and males for sale at lowest prices. apl20-1m 


K. BEXTON, Howell, mporter and breed- 
W. et of thorough bred Holstsin-Friesian Cattle, 
Stock farm, three miles south. 


L. WEBBER, East Saginaw. Herd 

a mostly imported, selected in Holland for 
Mr. H. KE. Boardman by Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 
of Ohio. Choice animals for sale. 





ols-ly 











Herefords. 





<> DOOR PRAIRIE & 
LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays. 


OOR VILLAGE, IND. 
Style, Action and Quality, 
combined with Good Pedigrees, 


‘DO IMPORTATION JUST ABRIVED. 
Terws to Suit Puro! 





hasers. 
CALL AND SEE THEM. 


DWIN PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 
tiac, Oakland Co., breeder of Hereford Cat- 
tleofmo: popular strains. Waxwork 6320 (6250) 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices. fl4-ly 


HOMAS FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farm 
Flint, Genesee Co,, breeder of Hereford cat- 
e (Lord Berwick 2d at head), Cotswold and 
= and 








Shropshire Sheep, Berkshire ouine, 

Trot ho with stallions Flin . 
brino Jr., in the stud, with eleven mares 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. 8' 
for sale. m27-ly 





A’ I go to England in 
June, to import sheep, 
I offer without any reserve 
all my choice Shropshires 
in lamb or lambs beside 
them, at a bargain. Come 
and see the Bingham flocks 
before buying. All stock 
delivered to destination. 


C. 8. BINGHAM, 
Vernon, Mich. 


J CORBITT, Ionia, breeder of first-class 
s Shropshire sheep of registered stock. 
Stock for sale. s29-ly 


WORD TO YOU. I will continue to fur- 

nish the best Shropshires to be had, as low 

as sary f can be bought. Free delivery to any 
point in Michigan. 

jly21-88 W. J. GARLOCK, Howell, Mich. 


EO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich., breed 

er of Shropshire sheep from imported stock. 

Ram Chief, bred by Minton, of England, at 

head of my flock. Some choice rams and a few 

ewes forsale. Stock registered. Inspection in- 
vitea. 8l-ly 


AVIN LONGMUIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Importer and Brceed- 
erof Registered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. f13-ly. 


F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakiand Co., 

® importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 

bred Shropshire —- Stock registered. I im- 

port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 




















LESSITER, Cole, Oakiand Co., >reeder cf 
e©hropshire Down Sheep, registered ana un- 
registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle. Steck for sale 
at reseonable prices and terms. 





pen emg a BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- 
porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale at alltimes. Inspection 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 


OBERT R. SMITH, Howell, breeder of 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock always forsale. Terms to suit customers, 


A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 

x Haven, breeder of eo a Sheep from 
imported stock. Allregistered. Largest tock in 
Western Michigan. Inspectioninvited. fi6-ly 











ote BROTHERS, Dexter, Wash- 
tenaw Co., dealers in imported and breed- 
ers of registered and unregistered Shropshire 
sheep. Stock always for sale at reasonable 
prices. Correspondence solicited. may 25-ly 








HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


ZRA BROWN, Englichville, Kent County, 
breeder of Berkshire swineof the best know: 
recorded stock. Stock for sale. 320-$2 


EO. S. MAROY, Portland, breeder of first- 
class registered Berkshire Swine and 
thoroughbred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 














Poland-Chinas. 





A 0G. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-bre¢ 
s Poland-China swine. All breeders record- 
ed in Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sale. 


(. W. Jones, Richland, Mich, 
My breeding stock all recorded 
in both the Ohio and American 
Poland-China Records. 


¥F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder cf 

pure-bred Poland-Chinas, All stockin Ohis 
P.C. Record. Breeding stock not akin for sale, 
Also breeding registered Merinosheep. Correc- 
pondence invited. 


W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co. 

. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs forsale. 
Also Merino sheep. All stock bred from re- 
corded animals. Correspondence solicited. 


ENRY M. MORSE, Union City, Mich., 

Pure Poland-China Swine. Stock recorded 

in Ohio Record. Special rates by express, 
Tecumseh 2d 6155 and Zack 4494 in use. 


RUE BROTHERS, Armada, Macomb Co. 
breeders of Poland-China swine. Breedin 
stock all of choice families. All stock recorde 

Write for prices. f25-ly 























Chester- Whites. 





W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 

x breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choice 

poco al sale. Correspondence promptly an 
swered. 


= 








Small Yorkshires. 


M. HILBERT, North Lansing, Clinton 

x O©o., Mich. breeder of Small Yorkshire 

igs of best known strains of blood. All breed- 
ng stock recorded, Stock for salo. my30-ly 


POULTRY. 


S. CARPENTER, Yysilanti, Mich., 

x breeder of White Wyandottes. Wona 
large share of the premiums on this variety at 
the poultry shows this last winter. Price of 
eggs, $2 per 13; $3.50 per 26. One cockerel and 
four pullets of B. B. R. Game Bantams for sale. 


ASON ELLARS, Bookwalter, Ohio, has for sale 

White Holland Turkey Eggs, $2.50 per 11; 

White Dorkings, $2.00 per 13; Pekin Ducks, $1.25 
per 11. a6-6t 


FOR SALE. 


Lord Kirklevington of Erie 44482. 


JOEN F. SANBORN, 
123-8m Port Huron, Mich. 
C M. THORNTON, Northville, Mich., live 


x stock and general auctioneer. Sales made 
in any part of the country at reasonable rates. 





























Good references. 


WE, 
Todd ImprovedChesters 
have been crewned 


. King in the Show Ring 


Onthe farm with us ma: 

be seen a very fine fl 

of Shropshire sheep. For 

circular containing full 
articulars address 
-H.TODD, Wakeman,O 


For Sale---Shorthorn Bull. 


leoffer for sale a young Shorthorn bull, willbe 
oneyear old March 26th, red, with a few white 
marks, sired by Peri Duke; dam Lillie Bell 
Airdrie 2d (Vol. 25, p. 817). Fine individual. 
Price very reasonable. Address 


Cc. C, WARNER, 


FOR SALE. | 


Hambletonian stalliog No. 8526, standard and 
recorded in Vol. VII. of Wallace’s American 
Trotting Register. Would take in exchange a 
good brood mare or filly. For particulars ad- 
dress P. O. box 357, PLAINWELL, Allegan Co., 
Mich. m2-tf 


A NECESSITY UPON EVERY FARE: 


Economy, Bxactness and Carefulnesi 











Eyery farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce | sells it, and also what he buys 
Asa matter cf economy there is nothing tha: wil) 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many :rom providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very best 
makes of scales now on the market are those man- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the FarmEr we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders een 
tbrouvh us at agrest reduction. The prices are s@ 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost, 
Just look at the prices below and judge for yeur 
selves, 

No, 1—Barn Scale. 


erore nc 


weighs from $4 pound to 900 pounds, Size of plat. 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and Mioui¢AN FaRMgR one year} 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20, 


weighs from one pound to 6,000 pounds (3 tons) 
size of platform 7 by 18 feet. 
Price $35, and MroHIgaAN FARMER one year: 
No, 3—Grain and stoc 


ITY 


weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons); 
sze of platform $ by 1¢ feet. 

Price $4850 and MicuigAN FARMER one year, 

In ordering, give the number of scale you select, 

Nos. 2 and8 will faclude the beam, box, and ful! 
directions for setting up: elther of these scales car 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchan 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale wiil be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by ws and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only one- 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same artic 
cies To get the scales at above prices of cours, 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender must 
become a subscriber to the Fanmzn. 

Address all orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 





DETROIT. MICH 
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DECORATING THE LIVING. 


ere are the comrades once he knew 
pt o'er the land, 
Who followed where the bugles blew 


Their echoes of command? 
some asleep, 


Wh 
When war swe 


In nameless graves lle 
Buried where they were slain, 
And some in ocean's mighty deep 

Forgotten long have lain. 


To-day the crippled so:dier comes 
Where some are laid to rest; 

He hears in dreams the distant drums 
From North, South, East and West, 

And on the shafts that point above 
He sees the banners furied, 

In token of a nation’s love, 
And peace throughout the world. 


Which flag was theirs it matters not; 
The blue coat or the gray; 

A common grief—all else forgot— 
Belongs to them to-day: 

Above the graves of those who fell 
Upon the battle-field, 

In town and city, hilland dell, 
Spring weaves her grassy shield. 


And while we deck our heroes’ tomb:, 
Their deeds remembering, 
The children crown the veteran 
With woven blooms of spring. 
Please God we never will forget 
To let our garlands fall 
Upon those heroes living yet: 
God bless them, one and all! 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


SPRING. 





Just a tiny blue-eyed maid, 
Newly out of Eden strayed; 
Lips, a bud rose-tinted, rare, 
And the sunl'ght in her hair— 
Here is Spring! 


Leaves are few to make her bowers, 

Banches brizht of leafless flowers 

Are by baby fingers placed 

Side by sida, in happy haste— 
Little Spring! 


Gardens dark with winter gloom, 
All at once begin to bloom; 
Budding branches, lifted high, 
Laugh and whisper in the sky, 

** Welcome Spring!” 


She will reach their stately height— 
What to her are blossoms bright? 
Little Spring, in haste to pass, 

Lets them fall among the grass— 


Eager Spring! 


Tip-toe stands with parted lips, 
Cannot reach their swaying tips, 
Brushes past in April grief— 
The underwood in leaf! 
Fairy Spring! 


See! 


She is growing tall and slim, 

And her eyes are darkly dim, 

Deepening with the deepening sky, 

Darkening with the blue-bell’s dye,— 
Is it Spring? 


They are wide and undismayed, 
Timid now, and veiled in shade— 
Comes a sound of hurrying feet, 
She is flushed with roses sweet— 
Happy Spring! 


Ah! last moment here she stood, 
Gone forever! Through the wood 
Came young Summer. and in bliss 
Died she ‘neath his burning kiss— 
* Farewell, Spring!” 
—Margaret Veley 








iscellaneons. 
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A SILENCED BATTERY. 








BY GRACE KING. 

L3t me tell you a story. . 

It was during the war between the North- 
ern and the Southern States. A gfeat battle 
had been fought. Lt had extended far be- 
yond the typographical limits set by the tacti- 
cians; it had raged far beyond the ferocity 
expected of the men. 

A battery had been charged again and 
again. Each time the hostile flag led the 
column of uniforms and bayonets nearer and 
nearer, each time the intrenched artillery 
drove it back with greater havoc, and each 
time the curtain of smoke lifted over a ground 
thicker strewn with fallen soldiers. 

Finally for one moment the two flags 
touched, the colors of the uniforms mingled. 
tossed at the ends of glittering bayonets ; 
then there was a terible explosion ; an earth- 
quake shook the ground; the curtain of 
smoke was too heavy to lift. The battery 
was silenced: so wera the silencers. 

The battle turned in another direction; the 
guns sounded from another quarter of 
the heavenS. "Wié%p jthe sun set it seton the 
field, but not @ struggle. Night fell, 
but not to cloak the siumbers of exhausted 
humanity; the darkness was used to conceal 
the stealthy forwarding of re-enforcements 
to this psint, ammunition to that. The 
moon rose over the day’s accomplishment, 
over the fields of trampled grain, over the 
evacuated camp3, over the prostrate rank 
and file, over the silenced battery. 

The smoke all cleared away; a dewy 
coolness refreshed the parched air and made 
it balm to parched lips and burning skins. 
A breeze rose with the moon. lt swept 
gently over the field, so gently—as it feared 
to hurt the sore wounds, gathering all the 
sounds that were falling unheard from stif- 
fened lips and failing hearts, and bearing 
them all on—sighs, groans, plaints, prayers, 
blue and gray together—into one common 
neutral prayer that rose and fell fitfully, like 
the strains of an olian harp. It was an 
lian harp with human strings. 

Around the battery the moon’s rays sel- 
dom hit the ground, so thick were the bodies, 
or fragments of them, and the breeze seem- 
ed to thicken perceptibly with sound as it 
passed over what had been the breastworks. 
With the fitful sounds there were fitful awak- 
enings from what seemed the sleep of death: 
eyelids quivered into feeble liftings, fingers 
twitched, glassy eyes gleamed with amom- 
entary light, bodies rolled over, legs or arms 
moved, like a preliminary moment before 
resurrection. 

From under a heap of mortal and military 
debris on top of the embankment a whole 
head raised itself ; it seemed fearfully alone 


in ita life. Its staring wide eyes glittered 
with fever, its groans and sighs broke in 
bloody bubbles over its face; there seemed 
no mouth or member left to utterthem. All- 
around were blood and blue and gray, bayo- 
nets, corpses, and disjecta membra of corp 
ses; there was nothing else to see, for the 


moon to show him. Below the ghastly, 


bloody head—in touching distance if the 


hands could have moved to touch them ; in 


to speak—lay in a bright glare of light two 
forms. They were still clasped together in 
the tight, convulsive, desperate grasp with 
which they had clinched when they were 
threaded by the same flash, mangled by the 
same shell. Underneath them were their 
two flags, undistinguishable from the dye of 
blood. 

“Water ! water!’ gasped one. A groan 
came from the other. They made an effort, 
but could not move one from the other. 
**You—you are a Yankee?’ came from 
one. 

** You—you are a—”’ 

** Confederate.” 

The wounded, bloody, gazing man would 
fall back, from weakness, into unconcious- 
ness, which held sweet visions ; but the air, 
getting always purer and fresher, would wake 
him out of them with a morning alertness. 
With faculties cleared and rested, he would 
open his eyes eagerly, raise his head, and see 
always the same picture, hear always the 
same .Fdlian harp of mortal anguish. 

“If 1 could only move!” complained one 
of the figures near him. 

‘*Don’t—don’t leave me,’’? implored the 
other. 

All through the night, among the sounds 
borne by the breeze, the man could hear 
those two voices from the dying men clasped 
in each other’s arms. Their talking went 
into his own delirious imaginings, and start- 
ed all sorts of fancies. It was low and 
sweet, like the talking of angels or women 
or children. What they said he never could 
precisely unravel. Sometimes he could re- 
member a long conversation between them ; 
sometimes it was all a blur in his mind. 

He thought while their tones came to him 
of boys playing out in the meadows; of chil- 
dren in their night-clothes saying their even- 
ing ‘‘Oar Father; of homesick students 
crying for ‘‘mother;’’ of companions on a 
railway journey exchanging names and ad- 
dresses; of parting relatives sending long 
messages home, as people do at a ‘* goodby;”’ 
of the congregation in a country church re- 
peating the creed; of the Saviour forgiving 
His enemies; of weeping mothers; of sor- 
rowing penitents; of angels in long robes, 
with upward-pointed wings, flying to Heav- 
en across a moonlit sky. Then there was a 
confused babbling of both voices, like the 
babbling of the fever in his own brain. 
After what appeared an eternity of this, a 
cloud came over the moon and rain fell. 

The rain being so long and heavy as to 
render the ro2ds impassable, the battle sur- 
prised both armies again by terminating sud- 
denly in an unfinished condition. Squad- 
rons were immediately detailed on each side 
to look after the killed and wounded. 

A prominent family in Boston telegraphed 
to friends in their army to spare no expense 
that the body of so-and-so, aged twenty, 
five feet ten, regular features, black hair, 
etc., etc., might be sent home for burial. 


A prominent family in Richmond tele- 
graphed to relatives in their army that noth- 
ing be left undone to secure the remains of 
so-and-so and send them home for burial; aged 
eighteen, five feet nine, light hair, regular 
features, etc., etc. 

From both sides officers came to the bat- 
tery to search for the missing ones, and 
found them lying cheek to cheek, almost lip 
to lip, hardly more than one mangled body 
between them, two battered flags beneath. 
There could be no separation without muti- 
lation. 

All that was possible was done. The earth 
was dag from under and around taem, and 
both sank together in a common trench, were 
both covered by one hillock. Both sets of 
officers were generously emulous to secure 
identification of the spot. A picket-fence 
was put up around it, and boards lettered 
with the necessary record. 

Among the wounded in the battery a man 
with his jawbone shattered and tongue shot 
away was discovered in voiceless delirium. 
He was sent to the nearest hospital, and 
there with difficulty recognized as Marcot; 
the caricaturist and newspaper correspon- 
dent. an amateur soldier unattached to any 
command. 

The war ended; peace was restored. 
From his hospital, Marcot—the hideous, 
deformed Marcot—wrote his account of the 
death scene of the two soldiers,and publish- 
ed it over his signature in papers North and 
South; but he had forgotten, if he had ever 
heard, the names. He then left America 
forever to hide his ugliness and dumbness, 
and seek amelioration of his sufferings at 
some obscure baths in Europe. 
The battle-field grew over with weeds and 
grasses; the earth settled into quiet uniform- 
ity over the place where the two armies had 
fought, where the half of both of them lay 
buried. A whitewashed picket-fence, sur- 
rounding a double-ridged grave, marked the 
elevated site of the battery. Near by, the 
fresh timbers of a new dwelling replaced 
the old homestead which had been shot away 
in the introductory movement to the battle. 
The thrifty old couple, who had been scared 
away at the time from their property, return- 
ed like birds to their roost as soon as the 
disturbance was over. They were honestly 
proud of the honor conferred on their small 
territory, and lived in simple subjection to 
it. The old man was superstitiously careful 
to till only in those secluded spots unenrich- 
ed by human gore, and was piously glad 
when a proven sterility of soil diminished 
his crop and endorsed his judgment. He 
was very old and childish, and so deaf that 
he looked as if nothing had ever penetrated 
his brain except the shrilll voice of his wife. 


The old woman was as cheerful and ener- 
getic as shehad ever been. When her day’s 
work was over she would sit with her knit- 
ting on the porch that faced the public road, 
and think aloud her daily increasing won- 
derment at a battle in her own native State 
and on her own little scrap of land, a bat- 
tery in her own cornfield. — 
But the battle itself was a cheap home- 
made production and the day a faded rep- 
resentation to the battle and day called 
Buena Vista. Her only son and child had 
been killed there and then, some twenty 
years before. The very name meant to her 
the clashing of the swords and the shining 
of the panoply of the archangels. When- 
ever people talked to her of the last war and 
the fighting in it, she would simply ask them 
if they had ever heard of the battle of Buena 
Vista; that was all. 
On the anniversary of the battle, the battle 
that took place in their own fields, which 
they determined to keep with the Sabbath- 
like propriety of clean clothes and no work, 
a hack drove up the road from the station 


mourning alighted, followed by a little boy. 
She walked straight to the cottage, paused 
to ask a question, but seeing the grave in 


ened up the path toward it, motioning to the 
little boyto remain behind. He sat down, 
shy and embarrassed, on the lowest step. 
The old woman, looking after the lady, saw 
her drop on her knees in the grass, and rest 
her head against the fence around the grave. 
The whistle of the northern-bound train was 
heard, and shortly after the same hack re- 
turned with another fare; and stopped at the 
gate. A thin, gray-haired lady in shabby 
mourning descended, holding a toddling 
little girl by the hand. She would not be 
detained by a word. Hastily putting the 
little girl on the steps, she pointed tothe 
grave, and ran toward it, not by the path, 
but over the field, which took her straighter 
and quicker. She too fell on her knees in 
the grass outside the fence, and seemed to 
sob heavily. The old woman saw the first- 
comer rise from her knees, and then the 
other one rose, and both women confronted 
each other over the fence, looking across the 
grave. 

Each mother looked into the face of the 
mother of the killer of her son, and the bat- 
teries of their hearts shot out a hatred that 
dried the tears in their eyes, and silenced 
the prayers on their lips. What wrongs and 
outrages each one remembered, what the 
war had left unavenged each heart only knew. 
They raised their hands to point, and open- 
ed their lips to speak, but a simultaneous 
thought or feeling drove them again to their 
knees. 

Each mother got out her little store of rel- 
ics and spread them on the grass. ‘The gray 
cap, lock of fair hair, trinkets and photo- 
graphs on one side, the blue cap, dark hair, 
trinkets and photographs on the other, with 
the little pieces of each flag which the kind” 
hearted officers had cut off for them the day 
their boys were buried, and the sobs of one 
penetrated the ears of the other, and their 
prayers intermingled, until the hackman 
came, first for the passenger on the Northern 
train, then for the passenger who wished to 
go South. 

The old woman had given the little child- 
rena cup of milk apiece, and put them to 
playing. Whilethey were laughing and rac- 
ing together the little girl stopped suddenly 
and pouted, and would have nothing more 
to do with the boy. 

‘* What is the matter with you?” he beg- 
ged. 

**Go away !’’ she answered. 

‘*Won’t you play with me some more?’’ 

** No, I won’t play with you any more.’’ 
‘* Why, won’tyou play with meapy more?”’ 
‘* Because I hate you.’’ : 

** But why do you hate me?”’ 

‘* Because you are a Yankee,’’ 

‘*Bat you area nice little girl, and I love 
you.”’ 

**No, you don’t.”’ 

* But I do.”’ 

‘*That’s astory.’’ 

Then his mother called him to get into the 
hack. 

Each anniversary of the battle brought the 
mothers to the grave. They never spoke. 
They wept and prayed together when it could 
not be avoided, and separated, each one re- 
senting more and more bitterly the presence 
of the other’s son in her son’s grave. The 
old woman cared for them both, one just as 
tenderly as the other, welcoming and speed- 
ing them, and invariably asking them if they 
had ever heard of the battle of Buena Vista. 
The children always had their glass of milk 
and always played pleasantly together, until 
the little girl would remember that she hated 
the little boy. Then no prayers or entreat- 
ies would move her to speak to him. 

As years went by, publicity was given to 
much that was mysterious at the time; ex- 
ploits were unearthed to be celebrated ; bat- 
tles were refought by the new lights of sta- 
tistics ; honors, even immortality, were con- 
ferred lavishly. Many a family recovered 
from grief to clamor for pensions, glory, 
monuments, and manya poor dead soldier 
became willingly spared for the gain and 
profit of his death to his relatives. 

National cemeteries and national commem- 
orations were set apart by public feeling, 
good-fellowship became the vogue, and elo- 
quent speeches were always a-making full of 
patriotism and praise for living and dead, 
for friend or foe. 

But there was one woman at the North 
whom rejoicings could not rejoice, and one 
woman at the South whom speeches could 
no longer elate. Patriotism to each repre- 
sented a missing son ; thelr country’s renew- 
ed reconciled prosperity Dead Sea fruit. 
The more others forgot and forgave, the 
more were they determined to maintain the 
position in which their boys had died. 


On one anniversary the old farmer’s wife 
whispered tothe Southern mother that as stat- 
ues were being put up everywhere to far 
less glorious soldiers, ‘the Northern mother 
was resolved to place a beautiful white mar- 
ble statue of her son at the head of his grave. 


The Southern mother cried aloud in de- 
spair at her poverty, but starve or not, she 
determined that her son should not lie ig- 
nominiously uncommemorated by the side of 
his rich foe. Shesent an order to Italy, and 
for fear of unfavorable comparison against 
her and hers, to the same sculptor selected 
by the rich Northern woman. The artist 
promised secrecy, and pledged himself not 
to deliver the one statae before the other. 
They arrived together against the date ap- 
pointed, and were put up side by side at the 
head of the grave. Such was their impa- 
tience that the two mothers came overnight 
before the anniversary, each one thinking to 
precede the other. The old woman furnish- 
ed them beds in different rooms, but she 
could hear them walking the floor at all hours 
of the night waiting for daylight, crying, 
praying in their excitement, as if the battle 
had only been of yesterday. She went from 
one to the other with soothing words of pa- 
tience, and advice to make a trial of sleep, 
promising to wake each one at the first cock- 
crow. 
She kept her promise. In the early gray, 
from one side of the house crépt one woman, 
from the other stole the other, each one hop- 
ing to be first, each one carrying her wreath 
of immortelles, each one lost in preoccupa- 
tion, forgetting the taking away of the fence, 
As it were miraculously, the dew-sprink- 
led white marble soldier boys rose side by 
side out of the path before them. 
** My boy!’ broke from both lips at the 
same time. They stood close together in 
their excitement looking at the statues. All 








speaking distance if there had been a tongue 


and stopped at their gate. A lady in deep 


white! No color of hair, uniform, or eyes 


the distance, she burst into tears, and hast- f 


to distinguish, to separate them. And the 
featu:2s—had the artist tricked them and 
sent duplicates? 

‘*He has made yours like mine!’ accused 
one, 

** He has made yours like mine!’’ retorted 
the other. 

“They are both mine!” cried one. 

‘They are both mine!" cried the other. 
Thesun was rising behindthem. Thesun 
would tell which was right, which wrong. 
The light climbed up and up pedestal, shoes, 
gunstock, hands, breast, face, hair, cap. 
The rays shot over the head of one. 
The other was taller by aninch. ‘There was 
a difference, and diffarences innumerable, 
which the cunning artist had wrought into 
the stone, invisible to all except a mother’s 
eye. 

The women wept. Resembling each other 
as they did, each statue was yet the image of 
the original. Who could admire the one 
without admiring the other? Who could 
love the one and hate the other? 

‘They are as alikeas brothers,’”’? one mo- 
ther exclaimed. 

**One statue could have served for both,” 
said the other, 

And then forthe first time each mother 
understood and sympathized with the loss of 
the other. They fell into each other’s arms 
impulsively, and began to tell each one of 
her boy—how bright, how handsome he was, 
where he had gone to szhool, and things he 
had said, with a mother’s well-worn garru- 
lity. 

The old woman at the farm-house called 
the son and daughter to see the ladies walk 
up the path hand in hand. 

‘Mary,’ said the young man, ‘‘ see; at 
last they are friends, Now you have no ex- 
cuse.”’ 

“Richard, I cannot. It is not you, but 
what you represent. Your people—’’ 

‘** Hush!” he said, ‘we must not quarrel 
again. If you loved, you would realize how 
blasphemous your words sound. I do love, 
and I cannot hearthem, Every year I shall 
come to the grave out there, in the evening 
twilight, as I have always done, where you 
would never come with me, though 1 have 
begged you so often.’’ 

**Riehard, your brother—’’ 

‘*Don’t say it again, Mary. If you ever 
change, you will tell it to me out there on 
that grave, and nowhere else, in the evening 
twilight, of your own free will. I shall 
never ask for your love again.’’ 

This was the last visit of the mothers to 
the grave. One died during the following 
Lyear, and the other, curiously enough, main- 
tained that she would not goto the grave 
to mourn there alone without the other mo- 
ther, 

The moonlight scene of the battle-field had 
never left the poor half-crazy brain of Mar- 
cot. When the pain was not in his head he 
could look on the beautiful visionary land- 
scipe of the heavenly Mediterranean, and 
think of the gentle, resigned things to write 
in the diary which was to be published after 
his death. Bu: when the pain got into bis 
head he would tear his hair, and clutch his 
body, and shed great tears of agony, for 
words—words toexpress himself but once 
more in life. Not one word now—he who 
had been so voluble. He who bad been so 
witty and humorous—never a smile again! 
He would fling aside pen and ink and seize 
his pencil—the old trenchant pencil—and 
throw on paper the horrors he felt, the hor- 
rible horrors he knew, of civilized warfare : 
the bloodshed, the ghastliness, the mutila- 
tions, the unpardenable sins against human- 
ity in it. The scraps of paper that fell from 
him in these moods hurt the eyes of the ser- 
vant who picked them up. 

Then the fancy came to him to paint. 
For years he strove to express himself in col- 
or, to speak to the world, to find a substitute 
for his tongue in that way. 

He dreamed of painting two beautiful 
youths dead in each other’s arms, hostile 
flags, hostile uniforms, wet with one anoth- 
er’s blood, and he would call the picture 
“Amor Patrie.’’ In the background would 
peer his own terrible face, the face not only 
of Marcot, but of all caricaturists, inflamers 
of passions, exaggerators of differences, 
newspapers promoters of sectional strife. 

His physician and attendant encouraged 
the idea, although they knew it could never 
be carried out, and they seconded his wish 
to return to America for realistic effects 
studied on the battle-field itself. 

And so he came to the farm-house, and 
was received by the old woman, and heard 
all that she had to say about Buena Vista 
kand other battles and mothers and killed 
sons. He waited over the anniversary, and 
mixed in the gathering at the national cem- 
etery with his face swathed in a handker- 
chief, listened to the orators, and was jostled 
by uniformed veterans. His aching head 
seemed to feel better than it had for years. 
He returned to think it all out on the earth- 
works where he had lain that night, just 
back of the spot where the soldier-boys 
agonized. 

The sun sank down on rich banks of color 
—golden, opaline, crimson, violet. The 
maimed and mutilated survivor of the old 
conflict lingered till he became aware of 
others, like himself attracted to that spot 
where mutual hate had been buried in a 
common grave, with love its guardian angel. 
And drawing hastily back into the protect- 
ing tree shadows, he saw, hand clasped in 
hand over the low mound, a youth and a 
maiden rapt in such converse as shuts out 
the world for a time, seeing but each other’s 
faces, hearing but each otner’s voices. The 
hour was waking its glad jubilation in their 
hearts. 

When out of ear-shot the crippled man 
looked back. The full moon was rising as 
it rose that night over the battery. In the 
silver light the pure white marble figures 
stood like a glorified transfiguration of that 
valor which once had strewn the spot with 
slain; the young man and woman confess- 
ing and acknowledging their happy love, @ 
resurrection of the good-will which it had 
seemed the cannons had shattered at that 
spot forever; and it appeared to Marcot that 
this suited his name ‘‘Armor Patrie ”’ bet- 
ter than the picture he had carried so many 
years in his brain, 

In time the belief became current that the 
two statues were raised to two brothers who 
were killed fighting on opposite sides dur- 
ing the war.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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Nearly everybody needs a good medicine at 
this season, to purify the blood and build up 
the system. Hood's Sarsaparilia is the most 
popular and successful spring medicine and 
blood purifier. It cures scrofula, all humors, 





dyspepsia, sick headache, that tired feeling. 


Zechariah Hodgdon and His Wife. 


Zechariah Hodgdon was not naturally an 
ill-natured man. It was want of reflection 
more than a corrupt and ungenerous heart 
that led him to consider his wife in the light 
of an inferior being, and to treat her more 
like a slave than an eqnal. If he met with 
anything abroad to ruffle his temper, his 
wife was sure to suffer when he came home. 
His meals were always ill-cooked, and 
whatever the poor woman did to please him 
was sure to have a contrary effect. She 
bore his ill-humor in silence for a long time, 
but finding it to increase, she adopted a 
method of reproving him for his unreason- 
able conduct which had the happlest effect. 

One day, a8 Zechariah was going to his 
daily avocation after breakfast, he purchased 
a large codfish and sent it home, with di- 
rections to his wife to have it cooked for 
dinner. As no particular mode of cooking 
was described the good woman well knew 
that whether she boiled it, or fried it, or 
made it into stew, her husband would scold 
her when he came home, But she resolved 
to please him for once, if possible, and 
therefore cooked portions of it in several 
ways. She also with some little difficulty, 
procured an amphibious animal from a brook 
at the back of the house and put it into the 
pot. In due time her husband came home— 
some covered dishes were placed on the 
table, and with a frowning fault-finding 
look the moody man commenced the con- 
versation, 

“Well, wife, did you get the fish I 
bought?” 

“Yes, my dear.’’ 

“I should like to know how you have 
cooked it—1 will bet anything that you have 
spoiled it for my eating. (Taking off the 
cover.) I thought so. Why in the world 
did you fry it? I would as lief eat a boiled 
frog.’’ 

“Why, my dear, I thought you loved it 
best fried.”’ 

**You did not think any such thing. You 
know better. I never loved fried fish—why 
didn’t you boil it? 


‘*My dear, the last time we had fish you 
know I boiled it, and you said you liked it 
better fried. I did it merely to please you; 
but 1 have boiled some also.’’ So saying, 
she lifted a cover, and lo! the shoulders of 
the cod, nicely boiled, were neatly deposited 
on a dish; asight which would have made 
an epicure rejoice, but which only now 
added to the ill-nature of her husband. 

“A pretty dish this !’’ exclaimed he. 

“Boiled fish! Chips and porridge! If 
you had not been one of the most stupid of 
womankind you would have made it intoa 
stew.’’ 

His patient wife, with a smile, immedi- 
ately placed a tureen before him containing 
an excellent stew. 

‘“‘My dear,’’ said she, ‘‘I was resolved to 
please you. There is your favorite dish.’’ 

“Favorite dish, indeed !’? grumbled the 
disconsolate husband; ‘‘I dare say it is an 
unpalatable, wishy-washy mess. I would 
rather have had a boiled frog than the whole 
of it.’’ 

This was a common expression of his, 
and had been anticipated by his wife, who, 
as soon as the preference was expressed, 
uncovered a large dish at her husband’s 
right arm and there was a bull-frog of 
portentious dimensions and pugnacious as- 
pect stretched out at full length. Zecha- 
riah sprung from his chair, not a little 
frightened at the unexpected apparition. 

“My dear,’’ said his wife, in a kind, en- 
treating manner, ‘‘l hope you will at length 
be able to make a dluner.”’ 

Zechariah could not stand this. His 
surly mood was overcome and he burst into 
a hearty laugh. He acknowledged his wife 
was right, declared she should not again 
have reason to complain of him, and kept 
his word.— The Sword and Trowel. 
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How He Sews on Buttons. 


Did you ever see a man in the solitude 
and privacy of his study attempt to sew a 
button on by himself? It is, in all its de- 
tails, one of the most interesting perform- 
ances in the world. 

First, he hunts for a butten. Generally, 
to secure it he robs Peter to pay Paul, and 
cuts one from some other garment. This 
may be much larger or much smaller than 
the siza he is wearing. Next, he hunts for 
a needle. Probably he goes out and buys a 
paper of needles. He always chooses the 
largest, having an impression that large 
needles will sew stronger than small 
needles. 

As to the thread, he gets the coarsest he 
can find, and this be doubles, He would 
thread his needle. He takes the big needle 
in one hand and his coarse black thread in 
the other; he bites off the thread to the 
desired length ; then he tries to twist it tea 
fine point. Generally in this he succeeds in 
making two and sometimes three fine points 
out of oneend. Of course he cannot get all 
these points through the needle’s eye at 
once. He tries hard to make the needle 
and thread get on friendly terms with each 
other. Sometimes it is the needle that 
kicks, sometimes the thread. Sometimes 
he really imagines he has threaded his 
needle. It is an ocular delusion; the 
thread has missed the needle’s eye by half 
an inch. It is harder work than sawing 
wood. : 

At last the needle is threaded. Now he 
tries to sew the button on without taking 
his trousers off. This proves a failure. 
He twists himself into an uncomfortable 
position and 80 would sew. But he cannot 
sew so. Heruns the needle into his finger, 
and makes an inaudible exclamation. 
Again the needle slips into the fleshy part 
of the hand, which induces a very audible 
dash from the operator. The recording 
angel knows whai is going on inside of 
him, and debits him with everyitem. He 
sews hard. . 

He has forgot all about the necessity for 
athimble. He jams his thumb down on the 
needle’s head, and it punctures the thumb 
or runs under the nail. By-and-by he sews 
the button-eye full of thread. His big 
needle does not passthrough any more. He 
must stop. He ends by winding the thread 
a8 many times as it will go under the button, 
and perhaps he leaves off with two or three 
inches of thread sticking outside. A woman 
can, through many outward indications, tell 
when a man has been trying to sew ona 
button. He doesn’t know the shibboleth of 


needle and thread, and it catches some- 
where every time. At last the button is 





sewn on, and he is proud of his work, _ yg 
Housekeeper. * 


The Man Who Attracts. 


He is not necessarily a handsome man. 
Many fascinating men are also most ugly. 
Wealth, social position, rank, are all fasci- 
nating in and of themselves, but to a true 
woman they do not make the man himself 
more attractive. To fascinate women a man 
must depend entirely upon his own re- 
sources, 

What are they? 

First, he must be a man of some brains, 
The empty-headed young ‘*chappies”’ never 
fascinate. They may amuse, serve as a bit 
of entertainment for an idle hour or so, but 
beyond that they have no special value. 
They are to be put in the same category with 
matinee tickets and bonbons—useful while 
they last, which isn’t long. 

He must be a man of spirit. A woman 
soon has nothing but good-natured contempt 
for a fetch-and-carry. The man who will 
permit himself to be made a make-shift, 
who is content to be smiled on one moment, 
frowned on the next, who will patiently 
stand and hold my lady’s fan while she 
waltzes with another—can never fascinate a 
woman. In these days of progression, ad- 
vancement, equal rights, it is rather daring 
to say that a woman needs a master. Yet 
in one sense she does. Not a petty tyrant, 
jealous, suspicious, unreasonable, but a man 
of spirit, of strong will tempered by justice 
and kindliness; a man who will not permit 
& woman to snub him more than once; a 
man who will demand and receive respect 
and a little soupcon of fear from women. 

Well thus, given a man of brains and spirit, 
what next? 

The man who has no sentiment need not 
expect to fascinate. By sentiment one un- 
derstands something far removed from sen- 
timentalism. Sentiment is divine; senti- 
mentalism, absurd. He who can draw the 
line between the two is a wise man. All 
women love sentiment. If they do not pos- 
sess it themselves they love a tinge of it in a 
man. Sympathy comes hand in hand with 
sentiment. 

The man who understands a woman’s 
looks, who does not need to have the whole 
story blurted out, who can read between the 
lines, who can give gentle, tender sympathy 
and appreciation, will find that he has taken 
along stride toward possessing the gift of 
fascination. 

A slight dash of cynicism often works 
wonders. Not pessimism. What woman 
loves gloom and despondency? The cyni- 
cism that rightly exerted will discover toa 
woman much of the follies of life; that, 
knowing danger thoroughly, would brush it 
from her path, is very effective. 

A ehatterer never fascinates. The man 
who talks, talks, talks aimlessly, at random, 
in mentally maudlin fashion, is but a bore. 
The man who can say much in little, who 
cau speak volumes with eyes rather than 
lips, who can express everything in a look 
or a gesture—he is successful with women. 

He should have the artistic temperament. 
Palegmatic, cold-blooded men fascinate 
sometimes, ’tis true, but is the fascination 
of the serpent. A man should be warm of 
nature and of heart, affectionate, not 
ashamed to show his love in every act. On 
the other hand, he is careful to restrain his 
ardent devotion—to remember the fineness 
and delicacy of a woman’s nature. 

The passion that waxes too bold and un- 
disguised becomes odious and revolting. 

The man who wishes to fascinate should 
make a careful study and thorough analysis 
of that mysterious and complex thing—a 
woman’s nature. He should remember that 
it is of finer fiber than his; that it is sensi- 
tive and easily hurt; that it is proud, and 
will hide its injuries; that it is forgiving, 
and will generously pardon; that it is often 
wayward and needs kind reproof; that itis 
contradictory, and must be humored; that it 
demands much and must be satisfied.— 
Once-a- Week. 
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What is Meant by Listing. 


Doubtless many, if not most farmers in 
this State, have no definite idea ef what is 
meant by the method of planting corn called 
listing. It is a method by which the plow- 
ing or ‘*stirring’’ of the stubble, or even at 
last year’s corn ground, and the planting 
can be combined in one operation without 
any other preparation of the seed bed. It 
is much practiced in the west-central part of 
the Mississippi Valley, where the soil is in- 
clined to be opsn, and where drouths are the 
rule rather than the exception. In some 
counties in Kansas, for instance, the meth- 
ods common elsewhere are seldom used, and 
the most of the corn in that entire State is 
listed. During the two or three years past, 
manufacturers have begun to introduce list- 
ers into the Nor hwast, hence our intere:t 
in trying the method here. A listeris a 
stirring plow with two mould boards, one 
throwing to the right, the other to the left. 
Each lay cuts seven or eight inches wide. 
The lister is run through the stubble, or old 
cornfield, guided by stakes or other marks, 
making a furrow, or ‘‘ dead furrow,’’ for the 
corn with a ridge, or ‘back furows’’ 
between these. Some pass over wiih the 
listing plow, and afterwards follow in 
the middle of the furrow with one-horse corn 
drill, The more approved way, however, is 
to use the comb:ned implement, which is 
a listing plow carrying a drill attachment 
Operated by a wheel running behindin the 
furrow. The corn is dropped aninch, o: 
more, beneath the bottom ot the fhrrow by 
means of a mole or shoe-like follower. The 
corn is usually harrowed once or twice with 
a.smoothing harrow, run lengthvise with 
the furrows and afterwards cultivated two 
to four times. In each operation of the 
ridge is worked back into the furrow, leaving 
the land about level the last time through 
and at the same time hilling around the corn. 
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SHREWD ADVERTISERS, 

Readers of the newspapers ot the day can- 
not fail to be impressed with the fact that 
the modern advertiser is progressive, 

He is compelled to be, else competitors 
more active in the invention of new adver- 
tising devices, will outstrip him in public 
favor, 

The value of printers’ ink judiciously and 
scientifically employed cannot be overesti- 
mated; it is the medium whereby a meri- 
torious discovery is raised from local fame 
to a position in the public esteem. Hence 
the columns of the newspapers are daily 
used by hosts of advertisers and in the com- 
petition which is indulged in to attain the 
desired end, the reader ig oftentimes 
amused. 

The greatest of American advertisers, and 
it may as well be said in the world, is H, 
H. Warner, of Rochester, N. Y., whose 
name has been made everywhere familiar in 
connection with Warner’s Safe Cure, wide. 
ly advertised because of its merit in the pre- 
vention and cure of kidney diseases. 

By printer’s ink this great discovery has 
achieved world-wide popularity and thou- 
sands feel grateful for the knowledge thus 
acquired of this greatest of modern remedies, 

Farthermore, the public has been taught 
that disorders of the lungs, brain, heart and 
liver which have hitherto been regarded and 
treated by the profession as distinctive dis. 
eases are not so in fact, but are the attend- 
ing symptoms of disease of the kidneys; 
therefore, the consumptive, the apoplectic, 
the paralytic, and the sufferer from nervous 
disorders can be restored to health by War- 
ner’s Safe Care, which will remove the trae 
cause of those disorders by restoring the 
kidneys to healthy action. 

The advertising methods employed by 
this greatest of advertisers are invariably in- 
structive, and although the reader may 
sometimes be ‘‘canght’’ in reading an ad- 
vertisement, which was not at first supposed 
to be such, there is nevertheless no time lost 
since useful information is invariably gained 
concerning life’s great problem. 
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SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


A Lapy in her own house shakes hands 
with cvery one who is presented to her. 

Tue ‘Collapsible’ is the title bestowed 
upon the new bonnet that can beshut up 
| ike a fan and stowed away in muff or 
docket. 

Very low shoes will be the proper thing 
this year. They will be laced with inch- 
wide silk ribbons, with monograms worked 
on the ends. 

A NOVELTY for personal adornment is thé 
gemmed hairband, an arrangement of fine 
netting to match the hair, with little jewels 
fastened thickly in it so that the hair seems 
to be sewn with jewels. 

It is discovered that Brooklyn nurses 
have a habit of drugging children when 
they take their charges out for au airing, in 
order to gossip and flirt with the policemen. 
Some neighborhoods which have been in- 
formed by the druggists have become much 
excited, 

THE latest feminine vice came over with 
the immigration. It is intoxication by 
naphtha. The effect is obtained without 
drinking or eating—it is mere inhalation. 
The fumes are breathed and producea par- 
ticularly agreeable exhilaration. Those who 
have made a trial of it say that not even 
hasheesh begets more gorgeous dreams. 

“THE girl of the period,” writes a fashion 
gossip, ‘grows sweeter and sweeter. Theré 
is a perfect rage for perfume. Bureau 
pads, linings for the bodice, mouchoir and 
gant cases, the delicate holder for the robe 
de nuit and pillow rests are all heavy with 
the delicious aroma of sweet violets, 
hellotrepe and the numberless varieties of 
sachet powders.”’ 

A LEADER of fashion says: The list of 
things that can be eaten from the fingers ig 
on the increase. It includes all bread, 
toast, tarts and small cakes, celery and 
asparagus, when served whole, as it should 
be, either hot or cold; lettuce, which must be 
crumpled in the fingers} and dipped in salt 
or sauce; olives, to which a fork should 
never be put any more than a knife tos 
raw oyster; strawberries, when served 
with the stems on, as they should be, are 
touched to pulverized sugar, cheese in all 
forms except brie or roquefort or cumbe- 
fort, and fruit of all kinds, except pre 
serves and melons. The latter should be 
eaten with aspoon or fork. Im the use of 
fingers greater indulgence is being shown, 
and you can not,if you are  well-bred, 
make any very bad mistake in this direc- 
tion, especially when the finger bowl stands 
by you and the napkin is handy. 














WAYS OF WRITERS. 


JAMES PanTON writes in the old-fashioned 
way, Marion Harland dictates to her daugh- 
ter, W. H. Riding is a pen-pusher, and so is 
Edward Eggleston. 

W.0O. Sropparp uses the pen. Murat 
Halstead resorts to phonography and type 
writing. F. R. Stockton dictates to a long: 
hand writer. Ella Wheeler Wilcox ‘‘com- 
poses pen in hand.” 

OLIVER Optic has used atype-writer four- 
teen years, andhas not written a book or 
story in that time by any other means. 
Amelie Rives, a beginner, says: “I always 
use pen and inkin writing, and never dic- 
tate.’ Bill Nye travels so that he can not 
use a type-writer or a stenographer con- 
stantly. Some day, he says, he will “dic- 
tate” till he gets black in the face. 

GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND, says the New 
York Sun, dictates to stenographers. Ed- 
ward Atkinson, the statistician, dictates to 
a stenographer. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
writes in the old-fashioned way, with pen 
andink. Margaret Deland, author of ‘Job 
Ward, Preacher,” uses her pen altogether, 
but after her copy is ready for the printer 
she has ittype-written. George Bancroft, 
the historian, dictates all his work to 4 
stenographer. Mr. W. D. Howells, the noy- 
elist, uses a type-writer. 

A. W. TovurGcer says he writes with 4 
pencil or pen. Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, 
editor of the Century Magazine, says hé 
writes his own compositions himself, but 
feels disappointed if MS. sent to him is noi 
type-written. Captain Charles King, the 
novelist, says ‘‘it is hard to teach an 0} 
dog new tricks ;” he writes with @ pen. 
George W. Cable writes his novels in long 
hand. George Kennan, the Russian ¢x- 
plorer, writes his stories in lead pencil, 
then dictates them to a type-writer. 





—From Bulletin No. 5, Colleys of Agri- 
culturae, Wisconsin, 








York, Virginia, Rhode 

setts, etc., says, in speaki 

disease, or advanced kidney 

minor effects are headache, of vision, 
impaired hearing, involuntary © muscular 
twitching, cramps, drowsiness, vomiting and 
diarrheea.’”? These are but /some of the 
common symptoms of this malady, which 
accounts for Warner’s Safe Cure curing so 
many diseases (so-called) which are not dis- 
eases, but are symptoms of advanced kid- 





ney disorders. 


CHARLES CARLETON Corrin finds he cal 
not compose as well on @ type-writer as 
with apen. John Boyle OReilly writes 
with his own hand. Robert J. Burdette 
writes at length detailing the usual ex- 
periences of one who first attempts dicta 
tion. He says now that he never bought 
more ease and comfort than when _he 
bought a type-writer. George Willian 
Curtis writes with a pen or pencil. Robert 
Grant, who wrote the “Confessions of % 
Frivolous Girl,” says he still uses the pene 





Gander and Rooster. 
There’s a gander in Coweta County, 
Ga, that has recently been bereft of 
its mate. He has since taken up with 4 
rooster, and is trying to learn to crow, but 
so far without success. When the rooster 
flaps his wings to crow the gander does 
likewise, and stretches his neck in a vail 
effort toimitate the music of the chanticleer 
He trys hard to fly up on the roost and is 
very affectionate in hig attentions to the 
rooster } 
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FILIAL AFFECTION. 


There's a girl who, I've a notion, 

Would make any household glad. 
See her beautiful devotion 

To her old and homely “dad.” 
Her soft hand she kindly presses 

To his forehead seamed by cara, 
And she daintily caresses 

His remaining lock of hair, 


When at eve from plodding daily 
He returneth from the town, 

She runs forth to meet him gayly, 
And she brings his dressing-gown, 

THiow she banishes his sadness, 
When to sadness he inclines, 

With a smile of tender gladness 
And his slippers—number nines, 


Who can say what is the reason 
Of this fond and filial fuss? 
Why at this especial season 
Should she treat the old man thus? 
Though so bald, he’s very thrifty, 
And I venture a shrewd guess 
That she’s working him for fifty 
Dollars for a new spring dress. 
—Harry B. Smith, in America, 


DOMINICK’S COURTSHIP. 


It Suited Him, Though It Didn't 
Please Mrs. Dobson. 

nick Partridge, riding barnward on 

] of hay, formed a resolution, 

. although the words were 

1 @ declaration, for 





2 remark thar 
it he said was: 
ought to be single.” 

1 making an estimate of his 
f his money inthe bank, his 
> corn and hay and apples and 
barn, the cattle and horses that 
and he had decided that he 
be a bachelor. 

adore those beings of whom 
eak of as ‘‘the ladies,’’ others 
woman,” and others still as 
folks,’’ but he knew that if there 
artridge he should be much 
1ore comfortable, should take a new posi- 
tion as amarried man, and doubtless find 
himself at the end of his days with some 
one toinherit his property, ason to take the 
trouble off of his hands in Bis old age and to 
be asecond Dominick Partridge. Therefore 
Mr. Partridge, sole of that name at the mo- 
ment, remarked: “J hadn’t ought #6 be 
single,” and began to call up before his 
mind’s eye alist of the marriageable ladies 
of Lockslie. There was the Widow Bur- 
roughs, too fat and very lazy; the Widow 
Green, the most suitable partner fora mid- 
dje-aged man; but “Dunno asI could stand 
it,” said Mr. Partridge. Miss Spicer was 
stern and man-hating; her sister, Miss 
Prudie, silly and an old coquette. The min- 
ister’s sister was cast-iron dignity and 
frozen elegance combined, but she would 
stop his pipe, his holiday glass, his circus 
going, his wearing of old clothes, and doing 

as he pleased. Who was there besides? 
A sudden thought came into his mind and 
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ier his breath. 
1, who had managed his affairs for 
a day, and, while supposed to be 
man, was actuaily master, sat in the 
le ridge, like an old jack- 
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si,” thoughtfully responded Mr. 
Partridge. “I was thinking this, Simon. 
‘Out of the fryin’ pan into the fire.’ Sup- 
ose I wa Middle-aged 
oe n get pretty cross sometimes. Peace 
i$ acomfort, anyhow. But to be ordered 
gat,and asked ‘why you 


3 to get a tartar. 


*round, and flun 
don’t?’ and told ‘she said so,’ like my poor 
brother Ike was in his wife’s lifetime, ain’t 
pleasant.” 

“Don’t take one of that kind,’ said Simon, 
with an air of great experience. ‘Where 
you'd orter go is up to the squire’s.” 

“Think so?’’ asked Mr. Partridge, with 
he winter apple flush all over his face this 
“Think so, Si?” 

do you!”’ said Simon, looking at his 
“Rich folks like you can choose. 

s upand you look quite present- 
The Partridges ain’t never been 
Why, your cousin Bee was 
handsomest gal in the county at 


time 
ule, 


too,” interpolated Mr. Part- 


sed to see you sneakin’ arter her up 

ne, there,” said Simon, “and thought 

make a pretty pair. 3ut she gave 

“So she did, Simon,” assented Mr. Part- 

“And got nicely paid for it,’ said Simon, 

ithachuckle. “She's regretted it many 

aday. Her husband ran off, and she’s 

sousekeeper to the squire. Yes, she’s sorry 
—she’s sorry.” 

“Think so, Simon?’ asked Mr. Partridge, 
turning red again. 

“Of course,” said Simon. “Now you got 
through hayin’, leave things to me, and go 
up to the squire’s to spend a week. You'll 
see’em all. There’s Bella, kinder slim and 
black-eyed; and Flossy, she’s pink and 
White, and yellow-haired; and Myra, her 
eyes are gray, and her hair pale brown, and 
some call her queen-like. You've got a 
Choice, and pretty as they are, they haven't 
gotabeau amongst ’em. This is a poor 
_ for young men, and every body knows 
rs. Dobson wants to marry ’em off.”’ 

“Hi!” cried Mr. Partridge, suddenly, in 
the voice he would have used to a cow who 
had broken into a corntield ; ‘hil Si Millet; 
where you goin’?”’ J 

“Eh!” ejaculated Simon. 

“You mean forme to marry one of the 
squire’s little gals?” 

“Most suitable match J know for ye. 
Partridge family is a good one, and you’rea 
rich man,” said Si. “Sho! what’s a year 
ortwo on @man’s side when he’s as fore- 
handed as you? Go over to Dobson’s, I 
say; but youcan take your own course— 
you mostly do—and you mostly regret it.” 

With these words the old hired man 
Slipped to the ground on one side, as his 
master vanished on the other, and the work 
of housing the hay commenced. 

However, on the next Monday Mr. Part- 
Tidge, dressed with scrupulous nicety, and 
extremely well, took the train for 
te Lext Station, and appeared at Squire 
Ovoson’s with a neat portmanteau in his 
hand, and was received with open arms by 
host and hostess, to whom he had written to 
apprise them of his coming. 

Out in the arbor under the big wistaria 
wee young girls clung together, with 
little chirps and twitters, like so meny 
frightened birds—Flossy with the golden 

— With the brown, and brunette 
sid, 

— it be?” whispered Flossy. 

ue) itisn’t true,” sobbed Myra. 
bee s a and an awful shame,” sighed 

1a, hat man, only five years younger 

4 pa, has come here to court. one of wus, 


} 
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and ma wants him to. Ma says it would be 
& great thing for one of us, because he is 
rich. What good would it be to be rich? 
Oh! girls, if itshould be me, will you save 
me?” 

“We'll all drown ourselves together, like 
the seven sisters in the ballad, by what's 
his name,” vaguely sokbed Myra. 

“We'll run away and live on wild cher- 
ries,” said Flossy, the youngest. 

But Bella recovered herself first. 

“Let us disgust him,’ she cries, bravely. 
“Let us frighten him away. Let us show 
him what it would be for an old man to 
marry a young girl who didn’t care for 
him.” 

“My darlings, here is Mr. Partridge, 
come, I hope, to make us a delightfully 
long visit,’ said the mother to her daugh- 
ters five minutes after, but the daughters 
shook hands with the Partridge in alimp 
and unenthusiastic fashion, and retreating 
to asofa, began giggling together in a way 
that horrified their mother. 

Generally they were 80 charming. Why, 
when a fortune might be lost by it, would 
they appear at their worst now? The fact 
that Dominick Partridge intended to look 
for a wife in her home had been communi- 
cated to her by Simon Millet, who had man- 
aged to get himself sent over with a ptes- 
ent of poultry. 

“He’s sort o’ backward, on account of 
gettin’ on in life,” the oid man had said; 
| “but you kin encourage him; and I know 
| how solid he is and what he’s worth.” 

With which recommendation he departed. 
} And now the middle-aged man sat looking 
at the giggling girls, who might have been 
his daughters; and their mother, in despair 
at their conduct, fanned herself on her sofa, 
and did her best to place them in a favora- 
ble light. But when she sent Bella to the 
piano, instead of playing “A Cascade of 
Pearls,” or **The Rippling Waterfall,’’ nice- 
ly, pretended to forget her notes, and she 
dared not bid Flossy bring her portfolio of 
drawings, because the girl had been mak- 
ing caricatures of Mr. Partridge on his 
knees to babies in long frocks all day, and 
was capable of producing those. And Myra 
was dangerous when vexed; and she felt 
pleased when Mr. Partridge declared that 
he must see how the garden locked, and, 
rising, sauntered out into it. Then, indeed, 
she could scold her girls in whispers. 

Dominick Partridge did not linger to 
listen, nor did he pause to look at the flow- 
ers he passed as he skirted the house, and 
stopped at a low window beside which a 
woman sat peeling peaches. She was 
dressed in a black nun’s vailing, and wore 
a white linen collar and a little, dark crim- 
son bow at her throat. Over her dress was 
tied a check apron. She bore traces of 
great beauty in her face, but was fifty years 
old, and looked it. 

“Cousin Bee,’ said Dominick Partridge, 
“how are you?” 

She looked up and smiled at him. 

“I'm very well,” she said. ‘‘I’m never 
any thing else; and I suppose you aren’t 
sick, or you wouldn’t be flyin’ ’round after 
the girls. I hear you're goin’ to marry?” 

“I'm generally refused, you know,” he 
answered; “soI shan’t count my chickens 
before they’re hatched, this time.” 

She blushed. 

“Have a peach?” she asked. 
good.” 

He took one. 

‘“‘They don’t hold a candle to some of 
mine,’’ he said, as he ate it. “I’ve kept up 
my orchards. The place is asight td be- 
hold for beauty, Bee. The house wants 
fixin’.”’ 

“For a bride?’ added Bee. 

‘*Yes,’’? said Dominick, “fora bmde. She 
should hev her own way about things. I 
could afford it. How do you like being Mrs. 
| Squire Dobson’s housekeeper, Bee?” 
| “Dike!” repeated Bee. “Oh, I don’t ex- 
pect to like nowadays; I just put up with 
things. Icando. I don’t mind doin’. She 
likes that. She calls me housekeeper. I’m 
here because she does; but I do hard work 
|} fora very little pay. The other servant 
| they putacaponand call a ‘maid.’ Maid 
| and housekeeper. Well, as I said, ef I 
| wasn’t called houseke per I couldn’t stay, 
and I tried to sew at starvation prices afét- 





‘They're 





er—"’ 

“After your husband died,’ said Domi- 
nick. 

“After he went off,” said Bee, sternly. 
“But he has been dead three years.” 

“AndIve had enough fur two all this 
while,”’ said Dominick Partridge, softly. 

“Well, ’'ve no doubt one of the Misses 
| Dobson will share it,’’ said Bee. “When 
Si Millet told Mrs. Dobson, she was set 
up, Ican tell you. I’d have Bella ef I were 
you. She’s got the most sense. They 
haven’t any of them got too much, but 
they’re pretty—” 

“Pshaw! said Dominick Partridge. 
“Bee, did you believe Simon Millet when 
he said I was such am old fool as to want 
one of those little girls? I’m not an old 
man, I’ve got years before me. I feel 
strong and 1 feel prosperous, and I feel I 
hadn’t orter be alone, but I don’t want a 
dressy baby to bring up. What I want, 
Bee, is you. You're a dear, darling little 
woman, and I’ve hankered after you all 
my life) When Iheard for sure that your 
Count—” 

“He was a Baron,” said Bee. 

‘“‘Well, that your Baron was dead, I made 
up my mind that I’d never left off loving 
you; and jest four days ago I said to my- 
self: ‘1’llgoover to Squire Dobson’s and 
ask Bee again. P’raps she’ll hev me thie 
time.’ ”’ 

“T don’t know what you want of an old 
thing like me,” said Bees but she laughed, 
and he kissed her. 

“Three young girls,” peeping through 
the hedg hard by, saw him, and clapping 
their hands softly, ran away to tell their 
mother. 

“And he is awfully nice, and she is awful- 
ly nice,”’ they cried, in a musical chorus; 
“and it was all a mistake of that ridiculams 
Simon; and you ought to be glad, ma, that 
you didn’t let him find out what you thought. 
One of us and Mr. Partridge! Absurd. But 
it’s splendid for Bee, and romantic, for they 
were old lovers.” —N. Y. Ledger. 


NO GREAT MEN WANTED. 


A Parisian Barber Who Does Not Desire 
Their Custom. 

“Victor Hugo was once one of your pa- 
trons, I believe,” said a French writer, M. 
Planche, to Brassier, a barber of Paris. 
“Alas! yes,” answered the barber. The 
word and the accent surprised the inquirer. 
“Was it not agreeable, then, to have the 
greatest man in France—the greatest poet 
of his century, perhaps—for a customer?” 
The barber shrugged his shoulders. ‘Ah, 
monsieur, it is one of the worst things that 
can happen to you, to have a great man for 
@ customer. You see, they are not like 
other men.” Then, in order to justify his 
paradox, he related a chapter of personal 
experience, 

“One day a great lady, Mme. de X—, 
whose hair I had dressed, and who was 
much pleased with my work, said she 
would recommend me to thirty oy more of 
her friends; andin a day or two she sent 
meapaper containing all the names and 
addresses of these people, with her recom- 
mendation of me at the bottom.” 

“The recommendation of Mme. de X——! 
why, that was as good asa fortune to you, 
my good man,”’ said M. Planche. 

“It might have been, sir, but for M. Vic- 
tor Hugo. He was here the day I received 
it; he had sat down in the very chair you 
are sitting in now. I had just put a towel 
round his neck, when he seemed to be 
seized gvith some great thought and beck- 
oned me tolet himalone, He drew a peril 
from his pocket, took a sheet of paper from 
this table here and began writing. 

‘‘He had been writing about five minutes 
when another customer came in. My men 
were all busy, so, seeing that M. Hugo had 
stopped writing to sharpen his pencil, I 
stepped up to him and said: 

““(M. Hugo, if you will permit me to be- 
gin with you—I am ina hurry.’ 
, “*8m! Pm ina hurry, too,’ said he. 

* “Then he got up all at once, paper and 
pencil in hand, and started out of the shop, 
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I called after him that he had the towel 
roun@ his neck, and he took it off. ButI 
didn’t mind the paper, because I didn’t 
know what it was. 

“But in the afternoon I wanted the paper 
which Mme. de X—— had given me, and 
couldn’t find it. One of my men said it had 
been lying there on the table. That was 
the paper that M. Victor Hugo had taken 
for his notes! 

“It was so. I rushed away to M. Hugo’s 
house to recover the precious paper. 

“Ah, yes,’ he said, ‘I remember; I had 
no sooner got into the house than I had an- 
other and much better idea, and asI had, 
therefore, no further need of your paper, 
I—’ 

“ Threw it into the fire?’ 

** ‘Tam sorry to say I did!’”” 


TRAVELING IN INDIA. 


Hotel and Railway Life in Vice 
toria’s Hastern Empire. 


A Country Where Nothing Is Done for 
Hotel Guests Unless They Are Willing 
to Pay for “ Extras”—Description 
of an Eastern Railway Car. 


Your train stops at a station where you 
vish to spend a day and you are about to 
step from the car when from three to six 
coolies block the door, all wishing to grab 
some parcel from the car. They have no 
baggage-car in India, says a correspondent 
of the Buffalo Express, and every one mugt 
take his baggage into thecar where he rides 
and look after it himself. Perhaps you may 
have four parcels; if so, thenat least eight 
coolies, who have blocked your door, will en- 
deavor to handle it as it is taken out of 
the car and put into a “gharri,” or carriage. 
When you come to settle with them at least 
ten will want to be paid, and in order to get 
away from the mob (for they will literally 
mob you) you pay three times as much as 
you ought, and yet feel thankful that itis as 
well with you as it is. 

On arriving at your hotel you are booked 
at the office and shown to your room, when 
the same rush for your baggage is repeated 
by the coolies, only their number is less. In 
due time your four bundles are safely de- 
posited in your room and the coolies have 
disappeared. Now comes atime for reflee- 
tion and you drop into the first chair you 
cometo. One of the first objeets that at- 
tracts your attention is the bed. You pro- 
ceed to examine it closely and take an in- 
ventory. First there is a hard mattress; 
second, one sheet; and these comprise the 
whole thing. You putin an appearance at 
the office and make inquiries as to bedding 
and room-boy. Youare told bythe clerk 
with one of his most bland expressions that 
this hotel does not furnish bedding nor 
servants to look after your room; butina 
quiet tone, just above a whisper, he will in- 
form you that a servant will be sent to your 
room, but you must pay him. By this time 
you areina condition to say “yes” to any 
thing, and you say: “All right, send him 
on.” 

Tho boy puts in an appearance and you 
try to make him understand your mother- 
tongue; butitisof noearthly use. If you 
chance to have a little smattering of French 
or German you try them in succession, also 
tonouse. Then by motions and gestures 
you make him understand that you wish to 
wash. Water is brought, but you have 
neither towel nor soap furnished. But you 
may have had an inkling of what you might 
expect, SO you open your valise and bring 
them forth. 

It is the same with your rugs and bed- 
ding, and after all are brought to light you 
motion to the boy to make up your bed and 
he does it with alacrity. Your seven-o’clock 
dinner is announced and you proceed to the 
dining-room. After being shown a seat 
you naturally look around for something té 
eat, or perhaps more particularly for some 
one to wait upon you; but no one comes. 
Waiters are passing and repassing on your 
right and left and there you sit with %cuss- 
words” running through your mind swift 
and fast. Youcan not heip it and you are 
not to blame for what you can not help 
Finally when you think forbearance has 
ceased to be a virtue, you look about the 
room for the * head man,” as he is called in 
India. You beckon him to your side and, 
in tones of smothered indignation, say to 
him that you want something to eat. 

He will pleasantly say to you: ‘‘We have 
an abundance to eat but do not furnish 
table-waiters; I will send you oneif you 
like, but it will be charged in your bill.” 

The servant comes todo your bidding, but 
can not understand a word you say. How- 
ever the courses are designated by numerals, 
1, 2, 3, etc., on the menu cards, so you say 
bring this or that number. You ask for tea 
or coffec and are informed that neither is 
furnished at dinner. At the same time you 
hear the report occasioned by the opening of 
wine, beer and champagne bottles, which, 
by the way, is quite suggestive to one—that 
is, {f he be a prohibitionist. In this manner 
you manage to get through with your 
several meals. After remaining twenty- 
four hours you wish to go to the next ob- 
jective point or city, and in order to make 
the most time you ride at night. You order 
your bill sent to your room, and at the same 
time you order your “gharri’’ to take you 
to the station in time for the eight p. m. 
mail train, which is always on time and is 
the best train to ride on in India. 

As the room-boy comes in followed by 
half a dozen coolies you are made aware 
that the “‘gharri” is atthe door. Now each 
coolie wants a job and will come for his 
backsheesh whether he does any thing or 
not, so you let the six coolies carry four 
pieces of baggage. You give the room- 
boy the amount thought necessary to pay 
all and shout to the driver to go. 

The station is just reached in time, and 
by the help of the station watchman and a 
large number of coolies you are quickly 
stowed away in the car, a room eight by 
twelvefeet. Your car door is beset by 
coolies as well as the watchman, all asking 
for backsheesh, and, after distributing all 
your loose change to those you think earned 
it, they still clamor for more. For the life 
of you it is impossible to tell one from the 
other, for they dress, or, rather, undress, 
alike. 

Up to this time no one else has come into 
the car, which is calculated to carry at 
least four persons. The train moves out of 
the station, and you find yourself the sole 
occupant. You look for the bell-rope in 
case of accident, and then for the short cord 
on the side of the car with which to set the 
air-brake, and are unable to find either. 
Then the car doors are locked on both sides, 
and you find yourself shut in with no vis- 
ible means of escape, and, as you have 
nothing else to do, you unroll your bundle 
and make up your bed or couch. Now, if 
you do your duty you will commend your 
spirit to the God who gave it and retire to 
your virtuous couch, and in the morning be 
thankful that your unprofitable life has been 
preserved through the night. 





MARVELOUS COURAGE. 


Unparalleled Coolness cf an Innocent Man 
on the Gallows. 

In a handsome mansion situated in a 
lonely part of England there resided, a few 
years ago,a maiden lady of considerable 
wealth, writes a correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Press. One morning she was 
discovered foully murdered. Her man- 
servant, named Lee, was suspected, 
arrested and convicted on circumstantial 
evidence, and sentenced to be hanged. So 
conclusive seemed the evidence against the 
prisoner that no attempt whatever was 
made onthe part of the public to induce 
the Home Secretary to exercise executive 
clemency. The day of the execution hav- 
ing arrived, the prisoner was led forth to 
suffer the extreme penalty. The rope to be 
used, the texture of which was silk and 
hemp, had been, as is customary in such 
cases, tested with the aid of sand-bags, and 
Was not found wanting. The bolt was 





drawn and the prisoner was given adrop of 
eight feet. The rope broke. The prisope 


walked, unalded, up the steps leading to 
the scaffold, and after the rope had been 
fixed again and the noose adjusted the bolt 
was drawn for the second time. The rope 
broke again. 

Lee was by this timo considerably 
stunned. However, after the lapse of a 
few moments he again ascended, unaided 
the steps, and after doing all jn his power 
to allay the nervousness of the hangman, 
assisted the latter in once more fixing 
the rope. The prisoner placed himself on 
the trap-door, the bolt was pulled, and the 
condemned man mo once more out of 
view. The rope parted for the third time. 
Atter considerable delay Lee once more 
placed himself into the executioner’s hands, 
but that personage and the other officials, 
horrified at what seemed a Divine interpo- 
sition, refused to proceed further with the 
business. The facts were reported to the 
Home Secretary, Who atonce respited the 
prisoner, condemning him to imprisonment 
for life. 

Three years later @ woman who was 
Lee’s fellow-servant confessed on her 
dying bed that it was she who killed her 
mistress. She declared that Lee had no 
connection whatever with the affair, and 
stated facts strongly confirmatory to her 
confession. 

Instances may possibly have occurred in 
which an equal amount of physical courage 
has been displayed, but outside of the pale 
of fiction there can not be cited a single 
case in which bravery ever played a more 
conspicuous part than in the incident above 
detailed. eo 

VERY ODDLY MATCHED. 
———— 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Her Rosy 
Clergyman Husband: 

There passed through here the other day, 
says a New York correspondent, a curious 
couple, and at the hotelin which they staid 
the guests speculated with much interest 
as to the relation between the two. She 
was a sad-faced woman of forty, with a 
tragical sort of countenance, dark hairy 
just touched with grey banded over her 
wide, handsome brow, fine, clear, pallid 
skin, and a marvelous pair of eyes, such 
as one sees sometimesin the faces of peo- 
ple who are credited with second sight and 
a vision into the hidden mysteries. 

She appeared to beof anervous, delicate 
temperament, and the handsome, healthy 
young fellow of twenty-five or twenty-six, 
dressed in clerical costume, who accom- 
panied her, was most attentive and solic- 
itous of her comfort and well being. They 
might have almost been mother and son, 
save that there was not the faintest trace 
of resemblance between them, and a subtle 
something in their manner led one to be- 
lieve otherwise, and toregard it as impos- 
sible that they were mother and son, evenof 
the type that Amelie Rives has introduced 
into literature in her latest novel. Neither 
were they sister and brother, and puzzled 
as they all were, no one guessed that they 
were Rey. Herbert Ward and his wife, who 
was born Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, on their 
way home from the South, where they had 
passed a long honeymoon, extending over 
the entire winter, and where her health 
had been restored, though she is still very 
delicate looking, as she probably always 
will be. 

lfone may judge by appearances, this 
curiously assorted couple are entirely con- 
tent in their experiment. The marriage 
was a nine days’ wonderin Andover, where 
Miss Phelps lived, sho having been con- 
sidered for years as certain never to marry. 
She was engaged to @ man who was killed 
in the civil war, and her “Gates Ajar” and 
other books of that supernatural character, 
which made her so famous, were written 
under the influence of her loss. 

After twenty years of mourning she 
found a new interest in life through the 
handsome, rosy-cheeked young clergy- 
man so much her junior, and now she 
seems quite well content to remain for a 
while longer on this side the gates. 


TROUBLE WITH BABY. 
What Happened to a Stranger Who Was 
Polite to a Mother. 

He was a heavy swell from London, 
stopping atthe St. Denis Hotel, and he 
was standing at the corner of Fourteenth 
street and Fifth avenue, waiting for the 
parade, when he saw a well-dressed woman 
with a baby helplessly struggling in the 
dense crowd that packed the sidewalk. 
Politely lifting his hat, the dignified Brit- 
isher said, according to the New York 
World: 

“Madam, that child will 
Where do you want to go?” 

“Oh, sir,’? said the perspiring mother 
with an appealing look, “I am trying to get 
into Sixth avenue.”’ 

“All right, I will help you, as I want to 
get to the Elevated station,” was the reply. 
“Let me take the baby.” 

The child was transferred to the arms of 
the sturdy English dude, who pushed his 
way through the crowd and in a few min- 
utes had reached the middle of the avenue. 
Looking around for the mother, she was 
nowhere to be seen, and the Englishman 
started for the place where he had left her. 
He was stopped by a policeman, who re- 
fused to let him pass and said he would 
have to “‘go the other way.” 

“Will you please take the baby, then; its 
mother is lost?’ 

“Now, young feller, you can’t give me 
any story like that,’’ was the reply. 

Just at this moment the infant setup @ 
loud howl, its tears running down the neck 
of its protector as it hung about his shoul- 
ders, and the crowd at the same time 
awoke to an appreciation of the scene. 
There were cries of “Hi, Jimmie, get on to 
his jags wid de kid!” ‘Why don’t he mar- 
ry the girl?” and “It doesn’t like its dad- 
dy! A thousand people by this time were 
laughing at the Englishman, who stood 
helpless and uncomfortable in the middle 
of the street, looking about as if for some 
place to throw the child, when a policeman 
asked himto give an account of himself, 
and how he came into possession of the 
squallinginfant. Finally the mother strug- 
gled tothe scene, grabbed the child and, 
stopping for a moment to accuse her new 
acquaintance of trying to steal it, rushed 
off. 


be crushed. 





Cars Rum with Sails. 

A Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Telegraph was recently looking 
at some models in the National Museum of 
curious cars used in the early days of rail- 
roading in this country, when Mr. Watkins, 
the curator, pointed out one particular one 
that had a mast and sail. Experiments with 
such cars were mede on the Baltimore & 
Ohio road and on the South Carolina road. 
It was then a serious question whether the 
motive power on railroads would be sail, 
horse or steam. The steam locomotive 
was stiil looked upon as an experiment. 
Sail cars are used to-day on a guano rail- 
road on the island of Malden, in the south 
Pacific. They are, in fact, used nearer 
home than that, for railroad men at Bar- 
negat beach, when the wind is favorable, 
frequently ride over the road on con- 
struction cars—sloop-rigged. “The wind 
has a good deal to do with railroading even 
to-day,’ Mr. Watkins said. If you go to the 
bureau of intelligence at the Broad street 
station, Philadelphia, and ask whether some 
train, say from New York, is likely to be on 
time, you may be informed tbat itis likely 
tobe four or five minutes late, because 
there is astrong wind from the west. Winds 
make considerable difference in the run- 
ning time of trains. 

‘*THE DISEASE proceeds silently amid 
apparent health.’ That is what Wm. Rob- 
erts, M. D., Physician to the Manchester 
Infirmary and Lunatic Hospital, Professor 
of Medicine in Owen’s College, says in re- 
gard to Bright’s Disease. Is it necessary to 
give any further warning? If not, use War- 


ner’s Safe Care before your kidney malady 





becomes too far advanced, 





The Divining Rod, 


Goopnicn, April 4, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In the FARMER of March 30 I saw a com- 
munication taken from the Scientific Amer- 
ican on the * Divining Rod,” described as 
follows: ‘‘A forked stick or twig held in 
both bands; by taking hold of the ends 
which are bent outward it will be found that 
the least movement or rotation of the hands 
will cause the rod to swing violently up or 
down. These motions are produced by the 
operator, yet they are attributed to and used 
as the indicator of buried treasures or hidden 
springs of water.’’ 

The writer then goes on to produce proof 
where it had been tried and proved to bea 
failure, and the would-be operators were put 
to shame. Now as these cases were all in 
the old country, and we cannot prove to the 
contrary, let us have some experience at 
home. I stand ready to convince any rea- 
sonable man or set of men that the principle 
is at trueas the needle is to point to the 
north pole, both as to finding running 
water, minerals, gas, oil and coal; also [ 
I further say that the principle has been 
slandered and I can prove it, but not on 
paper. D. W. P. 

ee 


VARIETIES. 


‘* JOHNNY,’ said the father, severely, *' are 
you still reading that history. 

** Yes, father.’’ 

‘* Well, you drop it pretty quick and hustle 
out with your base ball bat and go to practic- 
ing. If you ain't careful, you never will get 
to be famous.’”’ 


An Oxford County (Me.) clergyman called 
on an unlucky farmer who had lost a pair of 
valuable horses, and tried to consoie him by 
quoting the Scriptural account of Job’s afilic- 
tions. But the farmer refused to be com- 
forted. ‘*Job,” he said, ‘never owned so 
good a pair of horses as my Dick and Corey 
was.” 

It TURNED Up Too Soon.—‘* What's the 
matter, Bromley?’ 

**T’ve recovered my valise.’’ 

‘*T don’t see why you should swear in that 
way about it.’’ 

**Oh, you don’t, eh? The darned thing isn’t 
worth three dollars, and it had to turn up 
just when the company was about to allow 
me fifty dollars for it; it’s Just my luck.” 


GENERAL SHERMAN Was once a patient of 
the late Dr. Bliss, and remarked to him, after 
acourse of treatment: ‘I don’t seem to be 
getting much better for all of your medicine.” 
Dr. Bliss replied: ‘' You had, perhaps, better 
try Shakespeare’s advice, and throw physic to 
the dogs.’’ Gen. Sherman grimly replied: 
‘**T would, but there are a number of valuable 
dogs in the neighborhood, and I don’t want to 
kill ’em off.’”’ 


A Goop story is told of [Miss Mary Booth, 
late of Harper's Bazar. She was bothered 
constantly by amateur playwrights, who de- 
sired her to read and pass judgment upon 
their manuscripts. One of them once said to 
her: ** Miss Booth, don’t you think there is 
some way by which my play can be put on 
the stage?’”” ‘*Oh, yes,’ she replied. ‘*Do 
tell me,”’ cried the applicant. ‘*Why, have it 
ground up and used for snow storms,’”’ was 
the crushing reply. 


Dorotny (aged nine, who is anxious to gct 
a present)—Mother, if you do not give it to 
me I shall not love you. 

Mother—Dorotby, we don’t love people for 
what they can give us. Ifthat were so your 
father and I would not love you atall, for you 
give us nothing. 

Dorothy (after some thought)—Oh, yes, but 
I do give you-something. 

Mother—What do you give me? 

Dorothy (with a nice courtesy)—A great deal 
of trouble. 


YESTERDAY I sat at a table in a Madison-St. 
restaurant, when arustic-looking mar entered 
and was given a seat opposite me. His order 
was for baked white-fish. It came onin a 
very palatable form, and upon the topof it 
lay asprig of parsley. This the countryman 
took in his hand, and after smelling of it once 
or twice and toying with it, put ‘t in the but- 
ton-hole in the lapel of his coat, saying as ho 
did so: ‘*This is a very nice little bouquet. I 
suppose it’s a souvenir and every customer 
gets one,” to which the waiter smiling)ly said, 
** Yes.’’—Chicago Mail, 


WHEN Hon. ‘' Joe’’ Chamberlain was visit- 
ing this country he was being shown about 
the capitol at Washington by Senator Sher- 
man, and inthe course of their sight-seeing 
Joseph was taken to the Senate engine room, 
where a powerful and beautiful Harris-Corliss 
was driving the ventilating machinery. At- 
tracted by the beauty of the gliding monster 
he turned to McCloskey, who was olling a 
journal, and asked: ‘* What is the horse- 
power of that engine?” Felix looked at him 
a moment, partly with pity and partly with 
contempt, and then replied: ‘* Horse-power! 
That majigger runs by steam.”’ 


Mr. RyMAL, late M. P. for South Went- 
worth, Canada, called one day upon a worthy 
elector of Wentworth to ask for his vete. To 
the ecandidate’s surprise the elector had al- 
ready promised to vote for his opponent. 
** But,’”’ said Mr. Rymal, ‘‘you don’t agree 
with Mr. Blank’s principles. You can not 
conéientiously support such a policy as he 
advocates.”” ‘“*I am very sorry now that I 
promised him my vote,” said the elector. ‘I 
would rather vote for you. But I’ll tell you 
what I will do, Mr. Rymal, I'll pray for you.” 
‘Don’t do anything of the kind,’’ said Mr. 
Rymal, ‘ vote for me and , pray for the other 
fellow.’’ 


A POPULAR minister in Fifeshire, Mm the 
good old times, used at Christmas time to be 
inundated with hampers filled with good 
things. On one occasion an enormous turkey 
was sent to him by the thoughtful kindness 
of a neighboring farmer, but as the minister’s 
family had already provided for the Christmas 
dinner, the bird was sent to the market and 
sold. ee 

A pasier by, seeing the fine specimen of 
poultry, said: ‘*What a splendid turkey! 
Just the thing for the minister’s Christmas 
dinner!”’ Tothe minister it was again sent. 
The prudent wife sent it a second time to the 
market, and sold it again for a handsome 
sum, 

Another friend, similarly struck with the 
magnificent proportions of the turkey, pur- 
chased it and elso sent it to the minister. 
Not wishing to fly in the face of Providence, 
the good man said at last: ‘It is clear the 
Lord means us to have this turkey,”’ and, with 
the entire approbation of the family, it formed 
a part of the Christmas dinner, 


Ong has only to contemplate the men and 
their movements about one of the larger 
hotels to understand just how fast the Amer- 
can people are really living. The commercial 
men, especially, are living on the lightning 
plan, and the rest of us are not very far be- 

nd, The man who travels extensively to- 


day rarely receives any communication ex- 
cept by telegraph. He figures his day’s work 
by the minutes, and estimates just what every 


second is worth to him. Eventhe hotel regis- 
ters are illustrations of the economy of time. 


The man from Chicago writes it ‘*Chi.’’ Phila- 
delphia is ** Phil.’’ Cleveland ‘‘ Clev.,’’ Harris- 
burg ‘* H’burg,’’ Cincinnati ‘* Cin.,’’ and 60 on 
through the entire list of American cities, 
with the exception of the man from Boston, 
and he invariably writes it ‘‘ Boston, Mass.” 
He can't afford to sacrifice so great a distine- 
tion. 

A story is told about a Kingston minister's 
imarriage fee that causes amusement among 
the clergy. He was paid $1 for marrying a 
couple. After they departed he was about to 
hand the money to his wife when the door 
bell was rung. The newly-married wife said 
she wanted a certificate. No marriage was 
good without one. It cost 25 cents for a blank 
that would suit her. Thereverend gentleman 
filled the blank out in the usual form, and she 
went away seemingly satisfied. A few days 
later she again appeared at the door. ‘* Mis- 
ter,’' said the woman in an aggrieved tone, 
‘*] looked through the papers ana can’t find a 
notice of our wedding. You ought not to 
treat us different from other folks.’’ So the 
dominie went toa newspaper office and paid 
50 cents to havea notice inserted. When he 
reached home he handed the remaining 25 
cents to his wife with the remark: ‘ Here, 
my dear, hurry up and take this before that 
woman makes another call.’’ 


Tue Emperor of Russia has just decorated 
and rewarded a private soldier whase fidelity 
to his duty recaljs the stories of the Roman 
sentine!s who perished in the destruction of 
Pompeil. When the recent earthquake de- 
stroyed asmall Russian town in Central Asia 
this soldier was op duty in the military treas- 
ury. Although the house was crashing around 
him, this faithful fellow stood motionijess, 
awaiting death. The only sign that showed 
that he appreciated his situation was the fact 
that he raised his hands as soldier’s do at 
prayer. Fortunately, a sergeant in the street 
saw him amid the ruins and instantly ordered 
him to leave his post, which he did right will- 
ingly. The undeviating obedience to the 
word of command, due to the iron sense of 
duty which distinguishes the Russian soldier, 
has seldom been more strikingly displayed 
than by this solitary sentinel, who, when an 
earthquake shook a town into ruins, refused 
to leave the ruins in the very midst of the 
crushing masonry. 

THREE young fellows were having a heap of 
fun with themselves a few days ago, aided by 
a twenty-dollar bill, About 2:30 in the after- 
noon the trio went into a barber shop up on 
North Clark Street, and got shaved. When 
the tonsorial act had been completed one of 
the young fellows produced a twenty-dollar 
bill and told the barber to get his pay out of 
that. The barber asked politely if the gentle- 
man had nothing smaller, saying at the same 
time he had no change. At this one of the 
chaps very foolishly laughed, and stated that 
that bill had been as good asa gold mine to 
them, for they had come all the way up Clark 
Street from the bridge and had all they want- 
ed to eat and drink on that bill because no 
one could change it. This made the barber 
hot, and he said: 

‘Veil, you wasen’t peat me like dot; you 
vaz pay for dose shaves, I pet me,’’ and he 
called his darkey, saying to him: ‘*Go over 
by the South Side und get some changes for 
dot pill, und you wasen’t hurry too.” 

The colored man understood the situation 
perfectly, for at seven o'clock in the evening 
the three young men still sat there in the 
barber shop waiting for their $19.70. 


i > 


Chaff, 


Every dog has his day, but the cats have the 
nights. 


Learn the brick-mason’s trade if you wish 
an occupatien in which you can lay up some- 
thing. 


Don’t buy a coach in order to please your 
wife. It is much cheaper to make her a little 
sulky. 


They used to call him Old Probabilities, but 
now he is simply Old Prob, and he has lost his 
abilities. 


One who thinks he knows all about farming 
says the best way to raise strawberries is with 
&@ spoon. 


Guest (in restaurant)—Waiter, where’s that 
cheese I ordered? Waiter—It’s coming, sir, 
coming. Guest—Well, I wish you'd ask it to 
hurry. 


Hostess—I hope you are snjoying your 
dinner, Mr. Fowler? Guest—Yes, indeed. 
This country air has given me such an appe- 
tite that I can eat most anything.’ 


A Chicago Diploma.—Dullard—I see old 
man Killmer has taken to doctoring. Is he 
having any success? Brightly—Success? 
Why, he cured twenty-eight hams last winter. 


City Business Man—At last I am rich enough 
to retire from business. Friend—What are 
you going to do? C. B. M.—I am going to buy 
the old farm that I ran away from and live on 
it. 


No Money to Buy Paint.—Jinks—Do you 
suppose & mam with a family can live on 
one dollar a day and beaChristian? Blinks— 
Of course. He can’t afford to be anything 
else. 


Rufe Reedbird—Mistah Johnsing, what am 
de best wash foh de complexion? Ephraim 
Johnson—Am you a fadin’, Rufe Reedbird? 
Bexkase if you be, liquid blackin’ am w’at you 
need. 


‘Well, my boy, what can I do for you?”’ 
‘*Me mudder sent me back wid dis cheese and 
sez for me ter say dat when she wants ter go 
fishin’ she can get all de worms she wants in 
de backyard.”’ 


‘*That’s a beautiful country place of New- 
rich’s,’’ said the bookkeeper; ‘‘do you know 
what he calls it?” **‘ Keepoffthegrass,’’ replied 
the office boy, ‘‘and he is so proud of it he’s 
got it stuck up all over the lawn.”’ 





The biggest trust ever known was the fa- 
mous corn trust formed by Joseph in the 
land of Egypt many years ago. The time has 
been so very long that most of our ‘oldest 
inhabitants’’ have forgotten all about it. 


Oa Sunday morning. Miss Travis—Ah, 
Johnny, I have caught you with a fish-pole 
over your shoulder! I shall go right and tell 
yourfather. Whereishe? Johnny Dumpsey 
—Down at the foot of the garden digging the 
bait. 


Teacher—Yes, there is one thing found 
near the rivers of Africa which no little boy 
has mentioned. Whatis this? (Holds up her 
diamond ring suggestively) Small Boy—I 
thought those was found on the banks of the 
Rhine. 


Mrs. Slimdiet (the landlady)—Excuse me, 
Mr. Dashaway, I notice you have dropped a 
sraall bit of fish on your waistcoat. Dashaway 
—Thank you, madam. You will pardon me 
if I replace iton my plate, for (he added sad- 
ly) I need it. 


Male Parent (sternly)—Now, sir, young 
man, I have caught you—stuck in the jam, as 
usual, when your mother is away. Culprit 
—I’ll bet a quarter ma is stuck in the jam, 
too. Male Parent—Where? Culprit—Down at 
the millinery opening. 


‘* What the deuce does Mrs. ——— wear 80 
many puffs and things for?” asked a lady at 
the Von Schroeder ball last week. ‘' Why,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ she has indulged so much in 
fashionable dissipation that she has the delir- 
ium trimmings.’’ 


‘6 Do you like Florida?” ‘ No.’’ ‘Ever been 
there?” ‘*No.’” ‘*Then how .do you know 
whether you like itor not?” ‘Oh, my wife 
has some perfume she calls ‘ Florida Water,’ 
and I haven’t any use for any place that 
smells all the time like that blame stuff does.’’ 


‘* How do you find society outin Chicago?” 
‘Oh, there is a good deal of it there. But 





they have strange ways.’’ ‘* How so?” ** Well, 


if a man goes to an evening party, and keeps 
his coat on the entire evening, the company 
concludes right away that his shirt is in the 
wash.”’ 


It is interesting to trace the evolution of 
words and expressions, Cultivated people 
say: **Howdo you do? Those who are lesa 
precise say: ‘‘ Howdydo?”’ In the backwoods 
of Tennessee they say: ‘* Howdy?’”’ The noble 
red man of the West says: ‘' How?’ while the 
cat on the fence says: ‘*Ow.”’ 


Standing on Her Dignity.—Husband 
(alarmed)—Emily, there seems to be a smoke 
coming up through the floor. Run and tell 
the lady on the flat below. Something’s afire 
in her part of the building! Quick! Quick?! 
Wife (cold and stately)—Cyruzs, I’ll never do it 
in the world. We have lived three months in 
this flat, and she has never called on me. 








OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the CuTicuRa REMEDIES 
in their marvellous properties of cleansing, pur- 
ifying and beautifying the skin, and in curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with losg 
of hair. 

CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicuRsA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
from it, externally, and CuTicuraA RESOLVENT, 
the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every 
form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 


to scrofula 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, 50¢c.; REz- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porter 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, Mass. 


Send for **‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 


(#7 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily aes 
=A 





skin prevented by CuTicura Soap. 
g::’: Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instant- 





ly relieved by the CuTicurna AntTi-Parx 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25¢ 





EVERY FARMER 


His Own Blacksmith {2 


ALL ODD JOBS CAN BE DONE. 
SAVING TIME AND MONBY.' 


$45 WORTH OF TOOLS FOR $20 


AND THIS PAPER ONE YEAR FREE. 


These Tools are all of the best quality,and with 
them any farmer can soon accustom himself to 

ing all odd jobs. Small farmers will save the 

of the kit every year, and large ones willsave 

times me pe The Tools included are 

to do most jobs, or with them other Tools w 

can be made, 


FORGE, 


This Forge wil! heat 14-inch round ironto 


tng heat. 
45-LB, ANVIL AND VISE, 3% in. Steel Jawn 


TT aries 


Way, ny 


— 


4 ee . 2 

By removing the shipping bolt the vise can bg 
turned at a quarter angle, or detached entirel 
roqiive ee face of the anvilclear. A steel Hardie 
8 included. 


DRILL ATTACHMENT TO ANVIL AND vise. 4 


This can be used in any vise, or se anntet aboug' 
machinery. 2 Drill Points included. 7 q 


2 LBS, STEEL HAMMER AND HANDLE,’ 


1% Ibs. BEST STEEL HOT CHISEL & HANDLE.‘ 


Cuts Thread of Bolts and Nuts from 516 to 34 in, 
Pair 18-inch BLACKSMITH’S TONGS. 
; — ee Te ee ee j 


PAIR FARRIERS’ PINCERS. 


WOOSTENHOLM FARRIERS’ KNIFE, 


9-0oz. SHOEING HAMMER. 





One 12-inch Rasp. One 12- 


This Forse, Anvil & Vise and Tools bored 
shipping will weigh about 110 vill be 
waded toany of our subscribers from Chi 
Freight upon receipt of $20. No Farmer can aff 
to be without them; don’t let this opportunity to hed 
a Kit of Blacksmith’s Tools at less than half price 
pass. We also include a copy of this paper for ong 
year. Address 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 
Detroit. Mich. 





Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 


Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run by 
Central Standard time. In effect May 1st, 1889. 


*Morning Express 

*Through Mail........... 
Steamboat Express 

+Chicayo Ex. with sleep’r 
+Night Ex. with sleeper.. 10: 

* Daily, Sundays excepted. t+ 

Trains leaving Detroit at 6:50 a m, 4:50 and 
8:00 p m connect at Durand with trains on’ Chi- 
cago & Grand Trunk R’y for the east and west, 
and has parlor car to Grand Haven. 

Chicago express has Pullman sleeper and Buf- 
fet car Detroit to Chicago daily. , 

P Might express has sleeper to Grand Rapids 
aily. 

Sioeping car berths cau be secured at G. T. R. 
Ticket office, Corner Woodward and Jefferson 
Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush Street. 

W. J. SPICER, E. J. PIERCE, 

General Manager, City P. & T. Agent, 

Detroit. Detroit. 





ABASH, ST. LOUIS & PAOIFIO,— 
Passenger station foot of Twelfth St. 
the Wabash Short Line to Chicagojand the W 
Standard time. 
Depart. 
* 8:30 a.m. 
1:55 p.m. 
j 1:55 p.m. 
Ad@ 
ee | Bt Louis and 








-~: Wabash & Western Fiver. 
Chice Limited... 
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rian & Butler Accommo- 
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(Continued from First Page.) 
2. In anold barn, fully described in letter of 
May 18. 1887. 
i corn. 
ri each corn; shall use a Michigan dent 
eo 8% t and about 
in drills 3% ft. apar 
Bay rod. This year shall plant in 
hilis 31g ft. apart each way. 
7. When it commences to glaze. 
8-9. Kstimated at 20 tons per acre. 
10. No. 
11. I sha 
curing sweet 


l! endeavor to fill slowly, thus se- 
epsilage. which being quite ma- 
ture and sweet, will, I believe, be much better 
to feed cows suckling calves. The ensilage I 
am feeding now, being from the immature 
corn, and being very sour on account of rapid 
filling, has, I believe, been bad for my calves. 
Some have died after suffering from colic, 
which I think was caused by their mothers eat- 
ing the sour, immature fodder. 

18. Two thicknesses of boards, with a layer 
of tarred paper between. 

14. I lost much of my ensilage ,the second 
year from a lack of weight. 

15. I kept no memorandum. 

16. Three months after filling. 

17-18. 1n good condition and kept well after 
opening. 

Pe. Feed ensilage at noon and night and dry 
hay in the morning. Most of my cattle have 
had an allowance of bran middlings and 
ground oats and corn mixed, night and morn- 
ing. 

20-21. I believe ensilage the very best win- 
ter feed for milk production. ; 

22, I have fed my horses and colts ensilage 
once each day, all winter; also fed dry tim- 
othy hay once, bnt no grain. They have done 
well. 

23. I think more feed can be grown on the 
same amount of land, and can be stored in 
less space in the shape of ensilage and the silo 
than any other way. I aiso believe it the most 
economical food that can be produced. 

24. I believe every farmer who keeps & 
dozen or more head of cattle should raise en- 
silage and asilo. With well bred cattle and 
the silo, the farmers of the far west have lit- 
tle, if any, advantage over Michigan farmers. 


Under date of May 18, 1887, Mr. Moore 
writes as follows, concerning his siloand en- 


Silage. 

*T only decided to put in some ensilage about 
a week before it was time to begin filling. I 
had an old barn that I had no special use for. 
It had a bay 16x32, which I divided into two 
parts, put up the girts to nail boards to, then 
took some old lumber that I had taken from 
another old barn; these were weather-beaten, 
of different thicknesses and a poor lot gener- 
ally. I put them up and down from the 
ground to the top. After putting on one thick- 
ness of boards 1 put two thicknesses of tarred 
paper. I put the two onaccount of my boards, 
making double boards with paper between. 
These boards I let into the ground a little to 
exclude any air which might come in through 
the bottom. I then put a few loose boards in 
the bottom for a floor. I began filling by 
drawing my clover in as we cutit. I used a 
horse power the first day and found we could 
not get the clover through the cutter fast 
ecough, the clover therefore became quite dry 
by night. The nextday I got a steam engine, 
but it did not work we!! the first half day, 80 
much of the clover in about half of one of the 
parts became considerably cured. The re- 
mainder of that part was put in about as we 
cut it; the second part was also filled rapidly. 
lt all kept well, both the cured and the other, 
but we thought that which went in as 8000 as 
cut was much more as we thought it ought to 
be, viz: more like green grass. We tramped 
the whole very thoroughly around the edges, 
bnt lost from six inches to a foot ali around, 
also about eight inches on the top. We think 
the silo ought to have been made of & little 
better lumber. We also think the next ime 
we fill (which will be this year) we shall put it 
in as we cut it and not begin cutting till clover 
is well matured, then will fill rather slowly, 
tramping well around the edges. We think 
clover for ensilage ought to be, or rather can 
be, a little more mature than when cured for 
hay. There was much less waste in the silo 
than there was in the cured hay. We think 
the 36 loads we put in our silo (which we esti- 
mated equal to 36 tons of cured hay) went 
further than twice that quantity of cured hay. 
I think the silo a success. I think the corn 
ensilage probably the most profitable, but I 
think clover ensilage much ahead of clover 
hay. We fed it twice each day, from Decem- 
ber 15 to April 1, to our cattle, and once each 
day to ourcolts and mares. Our stock never 
came through the winter so nicely or 80 
cheaply, and have never been so fat in the 
Spring as this year. Many of our breeding 
cows are toofat. This may not be due alto- 
gether to the ensilage, but we think largely 
50.”" 





THE WHITE OAK FARMERS’ CLUB, 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer: 

The farmers of the townships of White 
Oak, Leroy and Ingham, met at the Cady 
school house in White Oak about two years 
ago and organized a Farmers’ Club, consist- 
ing of about a half dozen members, which 
is still alive and in a prosperous condition, 
with added members. On the 25thof May, 
they held their meeting at the farm of Mr. 
Levi Parks, of Ingham. At about 2:30 
Pp. M. the meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Curtis Beaman. 

After the reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting, Mr. L. Parks spoke on the 
subject of spraying fruit trees. He advises 
spraying when the blossoms have fallen and 
not until then. He advises using London 
purple, and thinks a force pump is the thing 
to apply it with. He uses one pound of 
London purple to 100 gallons of water. The 
poison so diluted may be used and not in- 
jure the leaves. Hethinks a man can make 
$10 per day by spraying his apple orchard. 
Mr. L. H. Ives, from the Springdale farm, 
Vevay, spoke on the subject, and advanced 
several important points. Spoke of farmers 
joining farmer?’ clubs,and said they should 
join aclub or grange. He favored spraying: 
and said he had one neighbor that had 
sprayed his orchard and thought it would pay. 

Mr. D. E. Watts, of Ingham, J. W. Gif- 
ford, of White Oak, and others spoke in 
favor of spraying fruit trees. 

J. R. Potter spoke of the different kinds 
of pumps used for spraying. He referred to 
the black rot in grapes, and remedies, one 

<& which is the following: Dissolveone pound 
o1 pure sulphate of copper in 25 gallons of 
water. This should be applied early in 
spring before the leaves start. For curculio 
use Paris green or London purple. Remem- 
ber they eat both leaves and fruit (?). If 
the rain washes off the poison after spray- 
ing, repeat it after the rain is over. 

The question of the relation farmers hold 
to society was ably discussed by several pres- 
ent, J. W. Gifford leading. Mrs. J. K. Potter 
read a paper on house-keeping, and Mrs. 
Beaman read a selection. 

The next meeting will be held at the State 
Agricultural Farm at Lansing, on the 20th 
of June. Jd. K. P. 





Milk Yields in a Pennsylvania Dairy, 


ee 


Mr. J. M. Stewart, a Pennsylvania dairy- 
man, sends the National Stockman a letter 
giving the records of the cows in his dairy. 
As he has a miscellaneous lot of cattle it is 
interesting to read the returns from the ani- 
mals of the various breeds. Mr. Stewart 
Bays: 

Isee Mr. C. E. Rumsey’s account of the 
yearly record of his 12 registered Holsteins; 
and as C. E. R. weighs all of the milk from 
all of his cows I think it a little partial in 
him that he should select just 12 of his best 
to show records for milk. Perhaps this will 
rouse the lion in his den, and he will show 
the other part of his dairy records. Mr. 
Rumsey is one of our most enterprising 
dairymen, and a man has to be wide awake 
to tell him about a dairy and how it should 
berun. Mr. R. was the first man to start in 
our neighborhood to weigh every cow’s 
milk, morning and night. I adopted it over 
a year ago, and I find in the year’s record 


now what I did not believe before, fviz., 
some of our cows that did not milk heavily 
at first gave more at the end of the year 
than some which were strong milkers at 
first. As Shorthorns are our specialty, I 
will give you an account of all our dairy 
¢c)»ws—Shorthorns, Jerseys and one-half 
blood Holsteins. I admire the noble looking 
Shorthorn, but Iam in love with the meek 
little Jersey. You do not need to skim her 
milk for cream; it is cream to the bottom of 
the crock. 

Breed. Pounds. 
X& Shorthorn 

Reg. Shorthorn %, 
Full bred Shorthorn.. 

44 Shorthorn.......... 7 
Reg. Shorthorn 

% Shorthorn..... sake 
% Holstein 

Grade 6 
2yrsold ~ Shorth’n 


Name. 
Emma, 10 months 
Pansy, 9% months 
Rose, 11 months 
Beauty, 10 months 
Violet, 6 months 
Maud, 9 months 
Nellie, 9 months 
Dollie, 10 months 
Kitty, 4 months 
Blanch, 7 months 
Pride, 8 months 
Bess, 10 months 
Maggie, 9 months 
Lady, 9 1-12 months 
Grace, 6 months 
Vervain, 9 months 
Jimpe,5 months 
Tillie, 6 months 


| re Te ky 


I do not send this as an advertisement, 
but to show the results of weighing the 
milk and not guessing at it. I bought a cow 
from a man who was sure the cow gave 31¢ 
gallons a day. She never gave over 19 
pounds a day. He only guessed at it. 


The trouble with most dairymen is that 
they depend too much upon guessing and 
not upon the scales. A pair of scales are a 
wonderful educator, and generally afford a 
genuine surprise to the owner of a dairy 
herd. There is one thing to commend in 
Mr. S{ewart’s report: he gives the returns 
from his entire herd, not from a few selected 
animals which are chosen beacause of their 
great milking qualities. Is there any dairy- 
man in Michigan who can furnish a record 
of his entire herd for a year? We would 
like to publish it and see how it compares 
with this one from Pennsylvania. 


4 Jersey 

ull blood Jersey.... 
Full blood Jersey..... 
Reg. Shorthorn 

Reg. Ayrshire..... . 
Grade 





WHO STANDS THE LOSS? 

There is admitted to be a loss by some one 
some where in the cattle business; but by 
whom and at what point along the line from 
calfhood to the day the fat steer goes to the 
shambles, who can tell? 

How it may be in other localities 1 know 
not, but here in Central Illinois it seems 
that so long as the people raise babies the 
cattle-grower will buy feeding steers for less 
money than he could raise them. When a 
new child comes into the family, a fresh 
milch cow is one of the first prescriptions 
ordered by the village physician. 

The children must have milk. in the 
cities this can be had, such as it is, from the 
milk wagons or supply stores, but in the 
towns and villages the family cow is indis- 
pensable. The cost of keeping the calf until 
it can be be taken by the farmer is counted 
as nothing and placed rather to family ex- 
pense account. When it is offered for sale 
at weaning time the question of cost to date 
has nothing to do with the price. It goes to 
the buyer at what he is ready to give. He 
perbaps, is a farmer who cares to buy a few 
only to place with a few of his own raising, 
to glean about the barr and feed lots, thus 
saving what might otherwise be lost. But 
unless he has a large farm and plenty of 
pasture, he soon finds himself over-stocked 
with a lot of half-fattened young cattle. So 
he in turn is ready to sell at figures to be fix- 
ed by the next buyer. He either ships to 
Chicago or sells to the farmer near home 
who has the broad acres and the money. 

This last purchaser is the cattle feeder 
proper. As a rule he buys in the fall the 
best two and a half or three-year-old steers 
to be found among neighboring farmers, or 
at the stock yards, usually paying about 
three cents per pound, or an average of $33 
per head. He winters them on grass and 
corn, and sells within ten months at an ad- 
vance of $30 to $36 per head. Even then the 
feeder is not always sure of having made a 
reasonable profit on the purchase money, the 
land and the time invested. 

Surely if there nas been little or no profit 
to the last handler. how could there be any 
to those who bring the feeding steers to the 
age when they are to be made ready for 
market? One thing is very certain, the 
cattle feeder does not raise his own feeding 
stock. He waits and buys only when the 


animals are right for the last time. 
PHIL THRIFTON. 





The Proper Feeding of Farm Stock. 


At a meeting of the Elmira (N. Y.) Farm- 
ers’ Club, Mr. J. S. Woodward delivered an 
address on the feeding problem in which he 
said: 

Corn is the great feeding plant in this 
country, and we all know that it is good, so 
far as it goes, but it is not a complete food. 
Lassert it, as my belief, that in the State of 
New York a very large part of the corn fed 
to farm animals is absolutely thrown away, 
because not combined with other foods to 
supply what corn lacks. Loss in this way 
is estimated by some men at fully one-half 
the amount fed. The animal system is com- 
plex. There is bone and muscle and fat. 
Blood is the vehicle to carry constituent 
elements to all these parts, but if they are 
notsupplied they cannot carry them. Ani- 
mals may starve to death while fat—starve 
because they haye not balanced rations that 
build up and sustain their frames, food that 
may form bone and muscle. I had proof of 
this once in a lot of Chester white pigs that I 
thought I would make so very fine in ap- 
pearance that every man who saw them 
might, at once, see the superiority of the 
breed. Well, I fed those pigs corn meal 
and made them fat, very fat, but that was 
all; one died, then another, until 1 had lost 
four or five, and had begun to think there 
was something wrong in the feeding. Then 
I examined the dead pigs and found there 
was little blood, and very little muscle, and 
the small bones had so little strength that I 
could break them almost as easily as pipe 
stems. ‘They had starved to death while fat. 
Then I changed the food for those that had 
survived and they began to gain at once. I 
had only to balance their rations, to feed 
what would make bone and muscle and 
blood. That was when I knew less than I 
know now, but in that unfortunate experi- 
ence there was a good lesson that has 
brought profit. 

I may cite another case, a test on Cornell 
University farm. Six lambs were selected 
as nearly equalas possible. Three were fed 
on timothy hay and corn, and the other 
three on clover hay, oil meal roots, and other 
food in such variety that rations were well 
balauced. At the end of three months the 


lambs fed, in large part, on corn meal had 





not gained one-half the weight added to the 


other three, All the fault was in unbalanced 
rations, It has been found, too, that 
balanced rations promote digestion. Keep 
the stomach supplied with corn meal alone 
and after a time it will not digest as much as 
would if the same meal was supplemented 
by other foods to balance the ration. This 
isa fact that has very important bearing, 
for perfect digestion is essential to profitable 
feeding. Without it waste is inevitavle. 
We must call in science to aid in forming 
proper combinations of food. We build 
walls with stone and lime and sand; leave 
out sand and the wall will be weak; leave 
out lime and there is the same result. We 
want each material and in its due proportion. 
To feed young animals growing in their 
frames we must have large proportion of 
nitrogenous foods to meet the necessities of 
growth. Full-grown animals want more of 
the’ carbonaceous foods. In either case, if 
there is any lack of one there is waste of the 
her. There must be ¢éuch full supply, 
and in such just proportion, that every want 
be supplied, the young animal nourished by 
all that may enter into growth, and the full- 
grown animal by a combination suited to 
other wants. Still another want. Food in- 
fluences quality of product and it is neces- 
sary, therefore, to find what is required to 
preduce the best quality. Suppose, by way 
of illustration, a cow be fed on timothy 
hay, straw and corn, Her milk will not 
make the best butter. lt may be full, or 
nearly full, in amount, but give her an 
allowance of oil meal and you will see 
change in color and texture. 
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Chronic Laminitis in a Horse. 


Eaton Rarips, May 20, 1889. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a six-year-old serrel mare, weight 
about 1,100 Ibs., that is lame in the fore 
feet; was taken about a year ago; was lame 
all last summer; was used but little, and 
then on the farm. Seemed to get better in 
the fall; was not lame for three months; 
was not worked any. Worked her some 
this spring on farm; feet are contracted, has 
not been shod in over a year; have used 
ointment to keep her hoofs moist; hoof starts 
to grow larger around the heel, but contracts 
low down. Can anything bs done for her, 


and would you advise having her shod? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—The condition of the feet of 
your horse indicates chronic laminitis. We 
would recommend in such a case the frog 
seton, if you have a veterinary surgeon with- 
in reach to perform the operation. In the 
absence of such assistance apply the follow- 
ing: One pint biniodide hydrarg. to eight 
parts of lard or cosmoline; mix well togeth- 
erand rub well all around the foot above 
the hoof. Then turn the mare out without 
shoes, and let her run until late in the fall. 





Scrotal Hernia in a Colt. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
Is it safe to castrate a colt one year old 
that has scrotal hernia. Our veterinary says 


he would not undertake it. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—The operation has been per- 
formed successfully at the Veterinary Col- 
lege at Philadelphia, Pa., a full report of 
which we have in our possession. It is, 
however, always a dangerous operation. If 
the owner of the animal takes all chances, 
the veterinary surgeon having confidence in 
his skill, should not hesitate to perform the 
operation, as the animal is of no value in 
such a condition. 





Sweenie in the Horse, 


Carson City, May 23d, 1889. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I have a young mare that my man sween- 
ied very badly. The sweenie is well up, 
very nearly the top of shoulder. The mus- 
cles are shrunken badly and she is quite 
lame. Am not working her; she runs in 
pasture daytimes and is put in stable nights. 
Have been using liniment that would blister. 
Have used it so as to start the hair, then 
waited a few days and repeat. Colt does 
not improve. She was injured while plow- 
ing about four weeks ago. Can you tell me 
through the FARMER what to do, and oblige 
an old subscriber. B, 


Answer.—The term sweenie, as referred to 
disease in the horse, is a misnomer. The 
shrunken or atrophied condition of the mus- 
cles of the shoulder, is but a symptom of 
chronic lameness, located in any part of the 
leg from the foot upwards ,and from any 
cause. When we determine the character 
of the disease and locate it, then we treat it 
understandingly. It is the exception that 
the cause of sweenie originates in the 
shoulder. Answer the following questions; 
we will then give you an answer to your in- 
quiry: Does the animal drag the toe, or 
does she lift it clear off the ground? Has 
she the free use of the knee and elbow 
joints? How long has she been lame? 





Probably Scirrhus Umbilical Tumor ina 
Two Weeks Old Filly. 


CARLETON, May 25, 1889. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a filly colt, two weeks old, a grade 
Percheron out of a Clydesdale mare, which 
at birth appeared all right, but when about 
five days old a small bunch appeared at the 
base of the umbilical cord. The bunch was 
hard and firm, having the feeling of a small 
tumor. It was about the size of a small 
hickory nut. Since then it has gradually 
enlarged to the size of a large egg. Ido 
not think it is hernia. It seems to be ten- 
der to the touch, and there is some inflam- 
mation. It is not so hard as at first and 1 
think it will break and discharge. What 
canldofor her? Wrstry C. RicHARDS, 


Answer.—The true character of the um- 
bilical tumor as described is somewhat pe- 
culiar; evidently it is nota hernia, but indi- 
cates induration in some form, but to deter- 
mine its true character will require personal 
inspection or the report of a competent prac- 
titioner of surgery, either in veterinary or 
human practice, without which we are un- 
able to prescribe the proper course of treat- 
ment to be applied. 








Gommercial. 








DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET, 


DETROIT, May 31, 1889. 
¥LOUR.—Market very quiet. No changes 
have taken place during the week. Quota- 
tions on car-load lots are as follows: 





Michigan roller proCess.....essse0ee 415 @4 25 


Michigan patents...........0...ee000 
Minnesota, bakers 
Minnesota, patent 


Ele srades. 2 50 

WHEAT.—Inactive and lower. The tend- 
ency appears to be still downwards although 
values are really lower than the situation 
calls for. An improvement would not be un- 
pected. Stocks of good milling wheat are very 
light. Closing quotations yesterday were as 
follows: No. 1 white, 85%0; No. 2red, 830; 
No. 3 red, 740; rejected red, 58c. In futures, 
No. # red for June closed at 8lo, July at 7640, 
and August at 76\%c, 

CORN.—Market dull and lower than a week 
ago. No. 2 quoted at 34%4c, and No. 3 at 33/40. 
In futures No. 2 for July sold at 35}4c. 

OATS.—Lower than a week ago. Quoted at 
27c for No. 2 white, 26% for light mixed, and 
25c for No. 2 mixed, 

BARLEY.—The range is 90c@$1 10 per 
cental. Market steady. Receipts for the week, 
nothing; last week, 4,500; shipments, noth- 
ing. Stocks in store, 443 bu.; last week, 433 
bu.; last year, 559 bu. 

FEED.—Bran quoted at $11 00@12 00 @ ton 
for winter wheat, and middlings at $11 00@ 
1300. Market dull. 

RYE.—Market dull. 
for No. 2. 

CLOVER SEED.—Market steady. Prime 
quoted at $4 40 ® bu. for October delivery. 

RUTTER.—Weak and lower. The range for 
good to choice dairy is 12@l4c '8 tb., and for 
creamery 16@18c ® . Receipts are liberal. 

CHKESK.—Quoted at 8@9%c for new. Old, 
114%@12 Bb. Market dull. 

BGG3.—The market is steady at 12@12\%c 
for fresh receipts. Keceipts moderate and 
demand fair. 

BEESWAX.—Steady at 25@30c 8 D., as to 
quality. 

HONEY.—Market dull; now quoted at 12 
@libc for choice comb in frames. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, @ 
box, $4 50@5 00; oranges, Messinas, $4 50@5 
® box; California, $i 00@4 50; bananas, yel- 
low, ® bunch, $1 5092 50. Figs, 11@12c for 
layers, 1b5@16c for fancy. Cocoanuts, per 100, 
$4 50@5. Persian dates (new), 5%@6c ® Db. 
by the box. Pineapples, $1 75@2 50 ® dozen. 

SALT.—Michigan, 80c per bbl. in car lots, 
or 85c in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 50@2 10 per 
bbl.: Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

HIDES.—Green city, 3%c0 ® B., country, 
4c; cured, No. 1, 4%@5c; No. 2, 24%@38ec; 
caif, No. 1, 4@4%c; No. 2, 244@sc; veal kip, 
No. 1, 8c; runners and No. 2, 24%@3c; sheep- 
skins, 50cQ$1 25 as to quantity of wool. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Timothy, No. 1 per 
ton, $11@12; No. 2, $10@11; clover, $7@8; mix- 
ed, $8@8 50. Wheat and oat straw, $4 50@5 50 
per ton. These prices are for car-load lots. 

BEANS.-Quoted at $1 55@1 60 per bu. forcity 
picked mediums; unpicked quoted at $1@1 30 
yw bu. These prices are for car lots. From store 
prices are 5@10c higher. 

POTATOES.—Market steady. Quoted at 15 
@20c per bu.; store lots, 20@25c per bu. New 
Southern, $4 50@5 ® bbl. 

APPLES.—Quoted at $2 75@3 00 ® bbl. for 
choice, and $1 75@2 50 for common to fair 
fruit. There is a good demand for fancy fruit. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as follows: Old 
roosters, 5c; fowls, 9@10c; spring chicks, 30 
@ibc ® pair; ducks, 8@9c; turkeys, 10@l1lc. 
Receipts light and market firm. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—New quoted at 9@l0c ® 
lb. for new. 

MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at 75@80c ® ga’- 
lon can for new. 

DRIED APPLES.—Market dull. Offerings 
light. Quoted at 2@3c per b. for sun dried 
ani 5@5'%c for evaporated, 

HOPS.—Quoted at 27@28e B® b. for N. Y. 
and Washington Territory. 

ONIONS.—Nothing doing in old stock. Quo- 
ted at 15c per bu. Bermudas, $1 25 ® bu. 
crate. 

VEGETABLES.—Quoted as follows frum 
second hands: Per bu., lettuce, 55260c; spin- 
ach, 35@40c. Per dozen, Canadian radishes, 
20@25c; onions, 18@20c, pie plant, 20@25c; 
oyster plant, 30c; parsley, 25(@30c; aspara- 
gus, 69@65c; cucumbers, 55@60c. Per bu., 
green peas, $1 50@1 75. Per two bbl. crate, 
new cabbage, $3@3 25. Per %-bu., string 
beans, $1 25@1 50; wax, $2@2 25. 

PROVISIONS.—Barreled pork a little lower. 
No other changes have taken place. Quota- 
tions in this market are as follows: 


Mess, NOW.........4.. oe 12 374% @12 50 
. 1250 @13 75 


Coreen ween anne 
Perret ar erenee 


ee eebescestigeeel ee 


Quoted at 45%c @ bu. 


ahort clear 

Lard in tierces, ® ® 
Lard in kegs, ® B 
Pure lard, in tierces 
Hams, 8 ® 
Shoulders, 8 b 


pe eo) 
Tallow, 8b 


HAY.—The following is a record of the 
saies at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up to Friday noon, with price per ton: 

Monday.—None. 

Tuesday.—35 loads: Fifteen at 812; five at 
#13; four at $14 and $12 50; two at $15, 81150 and 
$10; one at 89. 

Wednesday.—10 loads: Four at $12; two at 
$10; one at $11 50, $11, 810 50 and $9. 

Thursday.— None. 

Friday.—None. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


King’s Yards. 
CATTLE. 

The market opened up at these yards with 
917 head of cattle on sale. Although the 
market was held a day earlier than usual, 
there was a good supply of cattle. There was 
about the usual attendance of buyers, and 
the market was fairly active at full last 
week’s prices for the better grades, the 
commonest lots being a little slow and prices 
weak, theugh not quotably lower. The fol- 
lowing were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 
Fancy steers weighing 1,500 to 1,650 

TOs <0.0atic08s sees - nominal, 
Extra graded steers, weighing 1,300 

tO 1,450 IDB... . cee ccc cer eceeee-eeeeess 4 00Q4 25 
Choice stee fine, fat and well 

formed, 1,100 to 1,800 Ibs............ 8 75@3 90 
Good steers, woll fatted, weighing 

950 tO 1,100 IbR,. ce. c eee seeeseceee 3 60Q3 90 
Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat 

cows, heifers and light steers. 3 2083 50 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 

thin cows, heifers, stags and bulls 2 5022 75 
BtOCKOLE.....0-ccccccccscccsccccesseses 2 FOQR 75 
Bulls 2 25@3 00 
Pallister sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 27 
head of good butchers’ stock av 920 lbs at 


(Peeee Cee ee See ie  eeeeeeree rere o 


40. 

Rathbon sold Flieschman 3 thin cows ay 
1,083 Ibs at $2 50. 

Purdy sold Wreford & Beck 3 good cows av 
1,163 lbs at $3 10. 

Kelly sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 8 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 870 lbs at $3. 

Haley sold Flieschman a mixed lot of li 
he#a of fair butchers’ stock av 782 lbs at 
$2 85 and a thin cow weighing 910 lbs at $2 50. 

Peach sold Reagan a mixed lot of 9 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 744 lbs at $3 15. 

Bell sold Knoch 5 good butchers’ steers av 
1,050 ibs at $360 and 4 good heifers to 
Marshick av 805 lbs at the same price. 

Kalaher sold Murphy a mixed lot of 21 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 628 lbs at $2 65. 

Harwood sold Marx a mixed lot of 26 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 735 lbs at $3 15. 

Robb sold Caplis a mixed lot of 16 head of 
fair butchers’ stock ay 912 lbs at $8 and 4 
good butchers’ steers to Genther av 942 lbs at 


60. 
Murphy sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 28 
head of fair butvhers’ stock av 740 lbs at 


90. 

Richmond sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 20 | 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 805 lbs at $3. 
Robb sold Clark 4 feeders av 832 lbs at $3 15. 
Winslow sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 8 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 920 lbs at 


j 





16. 
Nichols sold Farnam a mixed lot of 11 head | 


of good butchers’ stock av 926 lbs at $3 50. 
Bordine sold McGee a mixed lot of 21 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 907 lbs at $3 and a 
bull weighing 1,180 Ibs at $2. 

Fenner sold Hersch 5 choice steers av 1,200 
lbs at $4. 

Simmons sold Hersch a Choice steer weigh- 
ing 1,160 lbs at $3 99. 

Hogan sold Wreford & Beck a mixed Jot of 8 
head of good butchers’ stock £20 lbs at $3 30 
and 3 bulls to Kamman av 1,260 lbs at $2 50. 

Horner sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 27 
head of fair butchers’ stock ay 797 lbs at $2 90. 

Nott sold Wreford & Beck 10 fair butchers’ 


1,170 lbs at $3. 
Hogan sold Kern a mixed lot of 6 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 970 |bs at $2 90. 
Switzer & Ackley sold Wreford & Beck: 4 
fair butchers’ steers av 980 lbs at $3 50 and 4 
fair heifers to McIntire av 800 lbs at $3 20. 


preg at $3 60 and 2 good cows av 1,160 lbs 
at $3. 

Scofisid sold Brooka 3 choice butchers’ 
steers av 1,043 lbs at $3 80 and a good heifer 
weighing 680 lbs at $3 35. 

C Roe sold Brookal2 good butchers’ steers 
av 1,105 lbs at $3 75. 

Estep sold Wreford & Beck 9 fair butchera’ 
steers av 908 lbs ut $3 40 and a thin cow weigh- 
ing 1,140 ibs at $2 50. 

Belhimer sold Kamman a mixed lot of 17 
an of thin butchers’ stock av 855 lbs at 

Astley sold Sullivan 11 good butchers’ steers 
av 966 lbs at $3 65 and 2 good cows av 1,230 
lbs at $3. 

Holmes sold Caplis a mixed lot of 25 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 756 lbs at $3 15. 

Beardsley sold Burt Spencer 11 fair butch- 
ers’ steers ay 1,060 lbs at $3 40. 

Sprague sold Reagan a mixed lot of 10 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 629 lbs at $2 60. 

McColl sold Merx a mixed lot of 19 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 792 lbs at$3 and 5av 
958 lbs at $2 99. 

Pickering sold Farnam a mixed lot of 4 
head of fair butchers’ stock ay 787 lbs at 
> 10 and 2 fair butchers’ steers a7 940 lbs at 

3 25. 

Pinkney sold Caplis a mixed lot of 9 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 777 lbs at $2 50. 

Wietzel sold Mason a mixed lot of 22 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 833 lbs at $2 75. 

Estep sold Mason a mixed lot of 6 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 733 lbs at $2 70. 

Beardsley sold J Wreford 3 fair heifers and 
&@ good cow av 805 lbs at $3 20. 

Haley sold Purdy u m:xed lot of 17 head of 
thin butchers’ stock uv 834 lbs at $2 65. 

Longcor sold J Wreford 3 good heifers ay 
790 lbs at 23 50. 

Marx sold Clark 11 feeders av 880 Ibs at 
$3 15. 

SHEEP. 

The offerings of sheep numbered 749 head 
The sheep market was slow and prices ranged 
somewhat lower than those of last week. 

Gieason sold Wreford & Beck 110 av 67 lbs 
at $2 80. 

Hawley sold Morey 21, part lambs, 
lbs at $4 25. 

Standlick sold Young 31 av 81 lbs at $4. 

Cullen gold Baxter 63, part lambs, av 61 lbs 
at $3 69. 

Wietzel sold Young 
$5 50. 

Simmons sold sold Fitzpatrick 74 av 65 lbs 
at $3 25. 

Belhimer sold Morey 44 av 72 Ibs at $3 50. 

noas. 

The offerings of hogs numbered 570 head. 
The demand for hogs was active and the re- 
ceipts were closed out at last week’s prices. 

Pinkney sold R 8 Webb 16 av 178 lbs at $4 50 
and 11 pigs to John Robinson av 86 lbs at 
$4 90. 

Webb sold Nye 19 av 124 lbs at $4 85. 

Parks sold Webb Bros 69 av 171 lbs at $4 50. 


av 73 


25 lambs av 67 lbs at 


and 10 pigs to Kuner av 97 lbs at $4 85. 
Gienn sold Rauss 23 av 167 lbs at $4 50. 
Nichols sold Rauss 8 av 152 lbs at $4 50. 
Brooks sold Webb Bros 21 av 209 lbs at 


50. 

Bordine sold Webb Bros 78 av 171 lbs at 
$4 50 and 9 pigs to Ford av 121 lbs at $4 75. 

Wietzel sold Kuner 22 pigs av 86 lbs at 


4 90. 

Robb sold Webb Bros 27 av 162 lus at $4 50. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Webb Bros 27 av 182 
lbs at $4 50. 

Moore sold Webb Bros 6 av 210 lbs at $4 59. 

Longcor sold KR 8 Webb 26 av 175 ibs at 


4 60. 
$ Weber sold Webb Bros 18 av 159 lbs at $4 50. 
George sold Adams 8 av 121 lbs at $4 75. 


At the Michigan Central Yards. 


CATTLE. 

The offerings of cattle at these yards num- 
bered 306 head. For butchers’ cattle the de- 
mand was active, and for the better grades 
buyers paid an advance of 10 cents over the 
rates of last week. Common lots were dull 
and weak. Shipping cattle were in light de- 
mand and the bulk of this class went east in 
first hands. 


av 1,098 lbs at $3 65. 

C Roe sold Sullivan 8 fair shipping steers av 
1,191 lbs at $3 75. 

McQuillan sold John Robinson a mixed lot 
of 6 head of coarse butchers’ stock avy 781 Ibs 
at $2 50, and 8 good ones to Wreford & Beck 
av 951 lbs at $3 30. 

Ramsey sold Reagan a mixed let of 25 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 696 ibs at 


4 


Spencer sold Wreford & Beck 10 fatr butch- 
ers’ steers av 1,013 lbs at $350 and 2 good 
cows av 985 lbs at $3 10. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 23 
pe of good butchers’ stock av 851 lbs at 

25. 
ct sold Steele 4 stockers av 722 lbs 
at $2 70. 

Capwell sold Brooka 9 stockers av 720 lbs at 
$2 50; a bull weighing 1,110 lbs at the same 
ro and a feeder to Sullivan weighing 840 lbs 
at $3. 

O Hara sold Brooka § fair butchers’ steers 
av 971 lbs at $3 35 and 2 thin cows to Reagan 
av 880 lbs at $2 45. 

SHEEP. 

Only one bunch of 84 sheep were on gale. 

These were part lambs, averaged 69 pounds 


and brought $3 50 per hundred. 
HOGS. 
The receipts of hogs numbered 215 head. 
Three lots were sold at last week’s prices and 
the balance were shipped out. 


C Boe sold Webb Bros 47 av 172 lbs at $4 55. 
aan sold Ramsey 12 ay 130 lbs at 


50. 
Ramsey sold John Robinson 12 pigs ay 99 
lbs at $5 25. _ 


Chicago. 


CaTTLE.—Receipts 42,930 against 45,308 last 
week. Shipments 16,156 head. The receipts 
of cattle on Monday numbered 10,461 head, 
The demand for all grades was active, and for 
the best cattle prices were 5 cents higher than 
on Saturday. Sixty-nine Lead of 1,449 Ib 
steers sold at $4 35, which was the top of the 
market. Shippers paid $3 50@4 35 for 1,040 to 
1,650 lb steera. Exporters paid $3 90@4 20 for 
1,840 to 1,538 lb steers. Dressed beef men 
purchased 901 to 1,615 lb steers at $3 45@4 25. 
Most of the native steers sold at $3 85@4 10. 
Some 1,066 lb heifers sold at $4 05; some 935 
lb steers at $3 80; some 1,060 Ib steers at $4; 
some 1,597 Ib steers at $395, and 1,477 Ib 
steers at $3 85. Eleven car loads of 1,322 lb 
Nebraska cattle sold at $4 20; over 200 head of 
corn-fed ‘‘rangers’’ av 1,843 lbs sold at $3 95. 
Native yearlings av 650 to 940 lbs sold at $3 20 
@3 80. Texas cattle sold at $2 15@2 75 for 
cows and $2 75@8 60 for steers. Stock cattle 
sold at $2 40@3 50. Most of the native cows 
sold at $2 50@2 95; bulls and stags principally 
at $2 75@3 10. Common cattle were 5 cents 
lower on Tuesday and all grades were slow 
on Wednesday. The market on Thursday 
was active and prices advanced 5@10 cents. 
On Friday the market was active and firm, 
closing at the following 
QUOTATIONS: 


Good tochoice steers, 1,300 to 1,500 lbs 4 20 
Fair to good 1,000 to 1,500 lbs....,..... 
Poor tofair, 900 to 1,250............ 

Fancy native cows and heifers....... 
Common to choice cows, 850 to 1,100 





1s, 900 to 1,800 Iba..... 
Stockers and F 
Texas bulls and cows...... 
Texas steers 
HoaGs.—Receipts 82,392, against 59,385 last 


week. Shipments 19,707. The receipts of 
hogs on Monday numbered 17,188 head. The 


steers av 913 iba at $3 560 and 2 good cows av 


C Roe sold Busseil 5 fair butchers’ steers av 


Gleason sold Reuss 53 av 158 lbs at $450 | 


Spencer sold Kraft 5 good butchers’ steers | 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


_ NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 








Comite’ ih 








(ay SEND FOR CATA. 
LOGUE AND PRICES 
AND MENTION 
THIS 
PAPER. 


stool without any cutsini 
and steel braces to the handles Ss aC i 

merit unsurpassed by one thet, makes a combination of 
Placing your order elsewhere; it 





——————_— 

YORK M’F’G Co: 

(LIMITED), "s 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, U. S. A,, 


~~ MANUFACTURERS or-—— 


THE YORK PATENT 


r ALL:STEEL SCRAPER 


The bestin the market. The body is made of one piece oe 
t, which, with the high runners 


(® Investigate before 
will pay you. 





THE CELEBRATED 


AROS 


,. CUTTING 


5 he? 


i 


Special ENSILAGE and FODDER 
CUTTERS, CARRIERS and POWERS. 


THE FINEST AND LARGEST LINE OF FODDER 
= MACHINERY IN THE WORLD, 

, Better made. Stronger, more Durable, and 
will cut faster with less power than any 

; ——m other Cutter manufactured. 


Send 
for our Illustrated Catalogue and 
Treatise on Ensilage and Silos. Addresg 


E. W. ROSS & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


SPRINCFIELD, OHi9, U.8.A, 





THE ALBION 


SPRING-TOOTH CULTIVATOR.” 


Combines Four Machines in One. 


A CORN CULTIVATOR which is the repro 
sentative tool of level cultivation, and wii! 
increase the yield from 25 to 50 per cent 
in a dry season and rid your farm of weeds. 

A FIELD CULTIVATOR OR PULVER: 
IZER which will thoroughly pulverize the 
hardest ground. 

A WHEEL HARROW which draws on. 
third easier than the Disc, and can be used 
on stony and new ground where the Disc {3 
useless. 

A SEEDER that will put in spring crops 0 
corn stubble without piowing ro grevions 
fitting, saving from 200 to 400 percent in labor. 

It saves storing and keeping in repair aii 

these different machines, and materially 
reducesthe cost. SendforCirculars. .. 


ALBION MFC. Co.. 
Albion, Mich, 





NOT EXCELLED 
@Y \NY RAKE IN THE MARKET. 


BUGKEYE <7 ccc wates 
A r. , to Get out of Order = 


PRACTICALLY 


Wz A Self-Dump Rake 

MA HIGH WHEELS with 

Tires bolted on. TEETH 

are long and adjustable. Mace 

of Crucible Steel with Oi} 

Has a Lock Lever 

Cleaner-Bar, 

We make both the COIL and 

DROP TOOTH. 

j We also manufacture Buckeye 

if Grain Drills, Buckeye Cider 

Mills, Buckeore R ing and 

Walking Cultivators, Bucks 

eye Seeders, Lubin Pulvere 
izer and Cled Crushers. 


P.P.MAST & CO. Springfield.0. 
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PARKER & BURTON, 


35 & 36 BUHL BLOCK, DETROIT. 
Attorneys and C ors at Law and Solicitors of Unit 
States and Foreix Pa t 

PATENT LAWS, MAIL 








Poor to prime light sold at $4 40@4 65; inferior 
mixed to choice heavy, $4 35@4 60; skips and 
culls, $3 50@4 25. Prices declined 10@15 cents 
on Tuesday, but the market was a shade 


vanced 10 cents. 
fairly active and ruled firmer. 
light suld at $4 50@4 75; inferior mixed to 
choice heavy, $4 40@4 60; skips and culls, 
$3 40@4 25. 


Buifalo. 
Previous week. 


The attendance of buyers was large and the 
demand active at an advance of 5@10 cents 


were quoted at $4 20@4 30; good 1,400 to 1,500 


$4@4 15; good 1,200 to 1,200 lb do at $4100 
4 20; good 1,100 :0 1,200 lb do at $3 80@4 15; 
good 1,000 to 1,100 1b do at $3 50@3 80; good 
900 to 1,000 lb do at $3 48@3 65; mixed butch- 
ers and cows and heifers at $3 25@3 75; fat 
bulls at $2 10@2 90; stockers and feeders at 
$2 75@3 25. There were nocattie on sale up 
to Thursday night. On Friday the receipts 
were light and the market ruled strong at the 
following 
QUOTATIONS: 

Extra Beeves—Graded steera, Weigh- 

ing 1,500 to 1,€90 lbs 
Choice Beeves—-Fine, 

formed steers, weighing 1,400 to 

1,500 lbs 
Good beeves—-Well-fattened steers 

weighin 3 9024 0) 
Medium Grades—Steers 10 {ne flesh, 

weighing 1,190 to 3,20) ing 3 80@4 10 
Light Butchers’—-Steers s«averagin; 

000 to 1,100 ibs, of fair to goo 


84 25@4 40 


4 10@4 25 


QUANG ic coc ck ccccesctescscctsccctass 8 GSH 
Butchers’ Stock—-Inferior to com- 
mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 lbs. 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 
ce 


3 0033 60 


cho 2 75@3 00 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice 3 00@3 25 
Fat bulls fair to extra 2 50@3 00 
SHEEP.—Receipts 31,600, against 25,600 the 
previous week. There were 38 car loads of 





sheep on sale Monday. The demand was 
good and the market 10 cents higher than on 
Saturday. Good 90 to 100 lb sheep brought 
$4 35@4 60; good 70 to 80 lb do, $3 50@3 75; 
culle, $2@3; the market closed strong with 
about everything soid. There were about 5 
loads of lambs for sale. Ihe demand was 
fair, and they were all sold at the following 
quotations: Good 75 to 85 lb lambs, $5@5 60; 
good 65 to 75 lb do, $4 50@5; common, $3@4. 
Prices were strong on Tuesday, advanced 5@ 
10 cents on Wednesday, ruled easier on Tues- 
day, and closed on Friday with good 90 to 100 
ib sheep selling at $4 40@4 70; goon 70 to 80 lb, 
$3 60@3 85. Good 75 to 85 1b lambs sold at $5 
5 75; common to good 55 to 65 lb, $4@4 50. 
Aloas.—Receipts 37,661, against 41,113 the 
previous week. There were 90 car loads of 
hogs on sale Monday. The demand was fair 
at prices 10@15 cents lower on Yorkers than 
on Saturday; 900 head ot Yorkers were sold at 
$1 70@4 75, but the bulk at $4 75; pigs brought 
$4 85@5 15; medium weights, $4 60@4 65; 
roughs, $4, and stags $3@3 25. The market 
was slow on Tuesday at former prices. There 
was a decline of 5@10 cei.ts on Wednesday. 
The market was steady on Thursday and 
closed strong on Friday with pigs and Yorkers 











demand for hogs was fairly active and the re- 
ceipts were closed out at Saturday’s prices 


selling at $4 80@5 05; selected medium weight, 
$4 50@4 


stronger on Wednesday, and on Thursday ad- | 
On Friday the demand was 
Poor to prime | 


CaTTLE.—Receipts 18,298, against 15,787 the | 
The market opened up on | 
Monday with 130 car loads of cattle on sale. | 


THE GREAT REMEDY! 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


COLO MIXTURE 


— POR — 


Horses, Cattle and Sheep 


over the prices of last week on all grades ex- | 
cepting heavy shipping cattle , which were | 
dull and weak. Good 1,500 to 1,600 1b steers | 


Ib doat $4 10@4 15; good 1,300 to 1,400 Ib do at | 


Over #50 Horses with Colia Treated ip 
the Detroit Fire Department Witi- 
out the Lose of a Single Animal. 


This assertion is verified by published Anucusl 
Reports of the transactions of the Detroit Board 
of Fire Commissioners. A record which cla 
lenges the world; better than any number of i= 
dividual testimonials. 

Jt will Cure in Horses: Colic, Cram inci 
tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disordered Hid 
neys or Bladder. > 

t will Cure in Cattle: Indigestion, Cold 
Hoove or Blown, Diarrhea or Dysentery. 

it will Cure in Sheep: Coli, Hoove, Diarries 

or Dysertery, when given acco.ding to directions 


IT WILL PAY 


Every ownor of a Horse, Cow or Sheep to keep 
this invaluable remedy always on hand for case 
of emergency. Each bottle contains eight full 
doses for Horses and Cattle and sixteen doses 
forsheep. A single dose in Colic when given 2 
time usually has the desired effect. It will not 





spoil by age. 
PRICE, $1 00 PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared only by 


Prof. R. Jennings. Veterinary Surge0y 
201 First St,, Detroit, Mich. 


GP Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


POULTRY, POULTRY. 


Ship your live and dressed Pouttry to us at 
any time, we will pay the HIGHUST CASS 
MARKET PRICE and make prompt returns. 


THE FALTIS MARKET; 
301 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


(@ Good prices paid for spring chickens and 
ducks, weight from 1\ Ibs and upwards each. 








STEEL LINED 
% CONTINUOUS 


cy SS WE Allow 
FOUND SATIBFAGTORY ¢ LLOR PART FREIGHT. 
Address PROGRESS MFG. CO., MERIDIAN, MISS 
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